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John's Motel 

Town House Motel 
William Penn Motel 
Town and Country Motel 


On a short stretch of Route 22 
east of Pittsburgh, you'll find fifteen 
different commercial establishments 
using Gas-fired Ruud water heaters. 
In each case, plenty of hot water is 
needed, whether it’s for dishwashing, 
coffee making and other food prep- 
aration uses, or for showers, laun- 
dries, car washing or general cleaning. 
Only Gas gives the vast amount of 
hot water they need so fast, at so 
little cost. A Gas water heater of the 
proper size, backed by the estab- 


Administration 


Sun Drug Company 
Thrift Drug Company 


Beatty's Restaurant 


lished reputation of its manufacturer, 
gives commercial and institutional 
operations all the hot water they 
need for every purpose. 

There are complete lines of de- 
pendable Gas water heaters includ- 
ing economical, efficient boosters, 
for every large volume water heat- 
ing requirement. For specifications, 
data and literature, call your Gas 
Company’s representative or com- 
mercial gas water heater dealer. 
American Gas Association. 
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Churchill Valley Country Club 
Edgewood Country Club 


Star Markets Incorporated 


7 This advertisement, sponsored by PAR Plan and prepared under the direction of A. G. A. Indus- € 
trial and Commercial Advertising Committee, is appearing in eight national business magazines 





Expansion loops, Carthage, Texas. 
Texas Gas Transmission takes nat- 
ural gas after liquids are removed 


PimoucHout the year groups of 
men are busy keeping tabs on our 
industry. This month we have re- 
ports on a number of basic indus- 
try indices. ... The A. G. A. 
Committee on Natural Gas Reserves 
has issued its annual report (page 
3). Its highlight is that proved natu- 
ral gas reserves have reached a 
new high level of 211.7 trillion 
cubic feet, an increase of 263 bil- 
lion cubic feet over a year earlier. 
... The A. G. A. Bureau of Statis- 
tics has made public 1954 totals for 
gas utility customers, sales and rev- 
enues (page 23). These totals also 
attained new levels for the industry 
and surpassed previously published 
estimates. .. . On the outgoing 
side, according to our Bureau of 
Statistics, an estimated expenditure 
of $1.4 billion will be made in 1955, 
as compared with $1.1 billion in 
1954. (Complete data on page 35.) 
... These are impressive figures 
and add up to a picture of a strong, 
resilient industry still growing at a 
steady pace. . . . Such tremendous 
growth is bound to produce minor 
dislocations among some of our 
competitors. As an instance, in some 
localities where gas house heating 
is popular, oil dealers have _ini- 
tiated advertising campaigns that 
decry the economy and safety of 
gas. How Philadelphia Gas Works 
gave a reasoned and sober reply 
to wild charges is told on page 6. 
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ESTIMATED RESERVES 


(AT END OF YEAR) 


Gas reserves at high level 

















foved recoverable natural gas reserves in the United States 
e December 31, 1954, reached a new high of 211.7 tril- 
fion cubic feet, an increase of 263 billion cubic feet over re- 
serves of 211.4 trillion cubic feet a year earlier, it was an- 
nounced in a joint report of the Committee on Reserves of 
the American Gas Association and the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Extensions and revisions, and new discoveries of natural 
gas in 1954 thereby again exceeded production which also 
attained a new peak of 9.4 trillion cubic feet. Production of 
natural gas was about 2 billion cubic feet more in 1954 than 
in the previous year. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas Reserves, headed 
by N. C. McGowen, United Gas Corp., estimated that proved 
recoverable reserves of natural gas liquids had decreased 
slightly at the year-end to total 5.2 billion barrels on Decem- 
; ber 31, 1954. This compared with record reserves of 5.4 bil- 
a lion barrels on the comparable date in 1953. The production 
7 of natural gas liquids during 1954 totaled 301 million bar- 
tels as compared with 303 million barrels produced in 1953. 

Crude oil reserves on December 31, 1954 totaled approxi- 
mately 29.6 billion barrels, compared with 28.9 billion barrels 
at the end of 1953, also a new record. The total estimated 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves on December 31, 1954, were 
34.80 billion barrels, compared with 34.38 billion barrels a 
year earlier. 

New discoveries of natural gas reserves in 1954 totaled 5.0 
trillion cubic feet compared with 7.1 trillion cubic feet of 
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new reserves brought in during 1953. Extensions and revi- 
sions of previous estimates during 1954 added 4.6 trillion 
cubic feet to the proved recoverable reserves. Such expansions 
and revisions totaled 13.4 trillion cubic feet a year earlier. 
Nearly 90.9 billion cubic feet of natural gas were added to 
estimated reserves in underground storage during 1954. 

A tabulation of natural gas reserves and production appears 
on the next page. 

Table 3 (on page 24) is a summary of the Committee’s 
annual estimates of proved natural gas reserves for the past 
ten years, reflecting the changes in the natural gas reserve 
position in the United States during each of the nine years 
since December 31, 1945. Table 4 (also on page 24) shows 
the proved natural gas liquids reserves of the United States 
for the last nine years, and the changes which have taken 
place in these reserves annually since the first estimate was 
made as of December 31, 1946. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the total proved liquid 
hydrocarbon reserves in the United States, the reserves of nat- 
ural gas liquids shown in Table 2 have been added to the 
reserves of crude oil estimated by the Committee on Petro- 
leum Reserves of the American Petroleum Institute. The total 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves are shown in Table 4 of the re- 
port of the Committee on Petroleum Reserves. 

The Committee has continued the practice, begun in the 
report of December 31, 1948, of reporting the volume of gas 
in storage in underground reservoirs. The underground stor- 
age figures are based on data furnished by the Committee on 
Underground Storage of the American Gas Association. In 
order to conform to the procedure of that Committee, the 
“stored gas’ is considered to be that remaining gas which was 
native to the reservoir at the time storage began plus that gas 
which has been transferred from its original reservoir location 
is a gas or oil field to another natural underground reservoir 
for the primary purposes of conservation, fuller utilization of 
pipeline capacities, and more efficient delivery to markets. 

Prior to the report of December 31, 1953, the native gas 
remaining in a storage reservoir when injection began was 
classified and listed, for the most part, as a non-associated 
natural gas reserve and was not included in the stored gas 
figure. Adjustments in, withdrawals from, or additions to 
storage are included in the figures shown under the heading 
‘“‘Net Change in Underground Storage’. Changes in under- 
ground storage are excluded from the column headed “Net 
Gas Production”. Net gas production is the gross production 
from producing reServoirs less that gas returned to producing 
reservoirs in cycling and repressuring projects. 
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The Committee pointed out that it is often not possible to 
estimate the total reserves of a field in the year of its dis- 
covery. Satisfactory estimates can be made only after there 
has been sufficient drilling in the fields and, in some cases, 
adequate production history established. For these reasons, 
the reserves listed as discovered during any current year must 
be considered only as the reserves indicated by the drilling in 
that year. The reserves of all fields and pools are reviewed 
and revised upward or downward in each succeeding annual re- 
port to reflect additional information on preceding estimates. 
These changes are shown as “Extensions and Revisions’. 

The procedure followed in estimating and assembling the 
the proved reserve figures is the same as that used in the past 
reports. A proved reserve may be in either the drilled or 
undrilled portion of a given field. When the undrilled area 
is considered proved, it is so related to the developed 





acreage and the known field geology and structure that its 
productive ability is considered assured. Proved recovers}. 
reserves of natural gas are those reserves estimatey % ; 
producible under present operating practices, with no gop. 
sideration being given to their ultimate use. 

Since the estimates are made by pools, the recovery factors 
or abandonment pressures used in the calculations are gov. 
erned by the operating conditions in each individual pogl 
Proved recoverable reserves of natural gas liquids are those 
contained in the recoverable gas reserves subject to being 
produced as natural gas liquids by separators or extraction 
plants now in operation, under construction or planned fo 
the immediate future. 

For purposes of developing reserve estimates, natural gas 
liquids are defined as those hydrocarbon liquids which ae 

(Continued on page 24) 





Reserves, Natural Gas 


Production, Natural Gas 


Increase 1954 
December 31, 1954 December 31, 1953 Over 1953 
(Thousands of cubic feet) 
211,710,732,000 211,447,132,000 263,600,000 
Increase 1954 
1954 1953 Over 1953 
9,426,509,000 9,238,540,000 187,969,000 


The production figures for 1954 are net after deducting the amount 


NATURAL GAS 


of gas returned to reservoirs for cycling and pressure maintenance. 





Increase 1954 














RESERVES December 31, 1954 December 31, 1953 Over 1953 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 

Crude Oil 29,560,746,000 28,944,828,000 615,918,000 

Natural Gas Liquids 5,244,457,000 5,437,922,000 * 193,465,000 

Total Liquid Hydrocarbons 34,805,203,000 34,382,750,000 422,453,000 


LIQUID HYDROCARBON 


RESERV ES Increase 1954 
PRODUCTION 1954 1953 Over 1953 

Crude Oil 2,257,119,000 2,311,856,000 * 54,737,000 

Natural Gas Liquids 300,815,000 302,698,000 * 1,883,000 

Total Liquid Hydrocarbons 2,557,934,000 2,614,554,000 * 56,620,000 


* Decrease under 1953. 








Extensions and revisions of previous 
estimate during the year of 1954 


DX XD 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1953 


Net changes in “stored gas” during 1954 


(Thousands of cubic feet) 


CRP OC SS COcSeoer ESOC CES OCS 211,447,132,000 
EEE ae Pe Peer eee 4,632,309,000 
New reserves discovered in 1954 ........ccceeeeeseeceees 4,966,894,000 
POOL TS eee 90,906,000 

Total proved reserves added and net changes in “stored gas” during 1954 .. 9,690,109,000 


— 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1953 and additions during 1954 .. 221,137,241,000 


SURE NUNN CINE TONY ooo asin hind kcccebicg Se neccapenione teaes 


NATURAL GAS 
RESERVES 


Total proved reserves of natural gas as of December 31, 1954 


Reserves data are shown by states in Table 1 


9,426,509,00 


— 


211,710,732,00 
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‘i TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60 Deg. F) 














Changes in Reserves during 1954 Reserves” as of December 31, 1954 
Total 
Discoveries Net (Columns 7 +- 
Reserves of New Change in 8+9-+ 10, 
as of Extensions Fieldsand  Under- also Columns Under- 
Dec. 31, and New Pools in ground Net 1+2+3-+4 Non- ground 
1953” Revisions” Old Fields” Storage® Production® essColumn 5) Associated® Associated’ Dissolved® Storage” 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

Arkansas 1,211,266 (—)19,422 3,872 1,689 32,026 1,165,379 517,112 361,927 279,437 6,903 
California’ 9,159,347 287,939 59,110 (—)11,255 468,538 9,026,603 2,270,399 2,120,603 4,583,222 52,379 
Colorado 1,864,275 (—)49,945 174,374 0 55,791 1,932,913 1,173,662 57,097 702,154 0 
Illinois 231,251 33,206 4,048 19,802 34,551 253,756 2,500 9,863 221,591 19,802 
Indiana 35,830 7,258 285 (—)1,274 6,050 36,049 2,350 2,802 25,433 5,464 
Kansos 15,787,602 179,140 233,601 10,768 452,779 15,758,332 15,149,660 214,253 342,457 51,962 
Kentucky 1,301,533 44,815 10,340 1,919 72,000 1,286,607 1,208,155 0 57,133 21,319 
Louisiana’ 34,458,912 2,595,319 1,252,836 0 1,507,081 36,799,986 29,276,768 4,939,363 2,583,855 0 
Michigan 275,519 37,163 7,961 19,093 9,636 330,100 31,194 20,000 65,703 213,203 
Mississippi 2,569,181 361,267 8,750 159 166,674 2,772,683 2,029,557 478,232 264,082 812 
Montana 764,000 (—)31,127 22,674 1,179 32,995 723,731 576,628 33,262 83,555 30,286 
Nebraska 182,110 6,742 17,009 0 12,915 192,946 112,003 13,960 66,983 0 
New Mexico 17,522,210 (—)331,033 549,760 (—)26,636 473,632 17,240,669 13,703,708 1,720,055 1,745,829 71,077 
New York 71,004 298 0 1,913 3,853 69,362 38,962 0 403 29,997 
Ohio 755,982 27,859 8,780 13,651 31,531 774,741 506,483 0 29,723 238,535 
Oklahoma 12,228,373 771,691 247,151 6,914 857,981 12,396,148 6,563,227 2,014,666 3,736,573 81,682 
Pennsylvania 751,844 72,034 21,325 45,010 158,050 732,163 439,503 0 34,728 257,932 
Texas’ 106,529,626 1,278,190 2,078,659 6,002 4,763,415 105,129,062 68,536,351 20,856,529 15,722,881 13,301 
Utah 1,113,058 (—)716,993 7,733 0 16,423 387,375 384,543 0 2,832 0 
West Virginia 1,653,942 100,743 22,000 104 169,499 1,607,290 1,384,056 0 57,116 166,118 
Wyoming 2,739,631 (—)27,018 229,019 1,868 88,429 2,855,071 2,095,562 153,495 586,158 19,856 
Miscellaneous” 240,636 4,183 7,607 0 12,660 239,766 73,686 0 166,080 0 

ee 211,447,132 4,632,309 4,966,894 90,906 9,426,509 211 710.732 146.076.069 32,966,107 31,357,928 1,280,628 
"Includes Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Maryland, Missouri, North Dakota, some instances. 
and Virginia. © Non-associated gas is free gas not in contact with crude oil in the res- 
"Excludes gas loss due to natural gas liquids recovery. ervoirs. 
‘The net difference between gas stored in and gas withdrawn from un- f Associated gas is free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoirs. 
derground storage reservoirs, inclusive of adjustments and native gas trans- ® Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oil in the reservoirs. 
ferred from other reserve categories. "Gas held in underground reservoirs (including native and net injected 
“Net production equals gross withdrawals less gas injected into producing gas) for storage purposes. 
reservoirs. Changes in underground storage and gas loss due to natural "Includes off-shore reserves. 
gas liquids recovery are excluded. Fourth quarter production estimated in 





TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS INTHE UNITED STATES 


(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 
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Reserves as of December 31, 1954 























Total 
Changes in Reserves during 1954 (Col 6 
Discoveries 7 +8, also 
Reserves Extensions of New Fields Columns 1 +- 
as of and and New Pools Net 2 +3 Less Non- 
Dec. 31, 1953 Revisions in Old Fields Production® Column 4) Associated Associated Dissolved 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

Arkansas 49,585 (—)798 45 1,913 46,919 19,141 14,080 13,698 
California® 324,866 33,848 2,350 30,815 330,249 0 104,137 226,112 
Colorado 10,689 2,718 13 673 12,747 2,367 209 10,171 
Illinois 17,043 8,464 405 3,692 22,220 47 13 22,160 
Indiana 145 37 2 33 151 14 11 126 
Kansas 177,728 285 2,448 5,264 175,197 169,713 2,060 3,424 
Kentucky 7,776 5,304 152 2,492 10,740 10,740° 0 0 
Lovisiana® 813,214 86,925 19,220 35,313 884,046 707,436 127,908 48,702 
Michigan 641 271 79 78 913 156 100 657 
Mississippi 54,734 7,470 942 2,726 60,420 33,528 21,346 5,546 
Montana 2,908 4,571 0 300 7,179 33 0 7,146 
Nebraska 3,034 (—)726 83 123 2,268 1,542 391 335 
New Mexico 320,657 28,904 3,576 13,146 339,991 223,966 26,472 89,553 
Ohio 1,359 90 9 19 1,439 1,439° 0 0 
Oklahoma 304,232 51,375 6,628 28,324 333,911 110,825 38,226 184,860 
Pennsylvania 2,768 156 78 133 2,869 2,869° 0 0 
Texas 3,267,242 (—)220,506 49,924 168,523 2,928,137 1,313,119 420,926 1,194,092 
Utah 53 (—)2 0 4 47 47 0 0 
West Virginia 28,213 10,635 212 5,066 33,994 33,994° 0 0 
ing 50,559 1,809 354 2,036 50,686 17,623 1,117 31,946 
Miscellaneous” 476 0 0 142 334 0 0 334 
ee 5,437,922 20,830 86,520 300,815 5,244,457 ~ 2,648,599 756,996 1,838,862 

*Includes condensate, natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas. “Includes off-shore reserves. 

Includes Alabama, Florida, and North Dakota. * Fourth quarter production estimated in some instances. 


*Not allocated by types but occurring principally in the column shown. 
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Impartial, house-by-house survey 
confirms gas efficiency ratio over oil for house heating 


Philadelphia spikes 
oll heat claims 








@ In recent months, oil dealers in a 
number of localities have banded to- 
gether in advertising campaigns which 
attempt to discredit the use of gas for 
house heating. In each instance these 
dealers have formed a local organiza- 
tion and the advertisements are run un- 
der its signature. 

While the national Oil Heat Institute 
has disclaimed any responsibility for 
these local campaigns, the extent of the 
activity makes it of national interest to 
the gas industry. Reports of similar cam- 
paigns have reached American Gas As- 
sociation from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C.; Savannah, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Lowell, Mass.; and Chatham, 
Ontario. 

In most of these oil dealer-inspired 
campaigns two themes have been 
dominant. One is that oil heat is 
cheaper than gas heat. The other, 
covertly implied or openly stated, is that 
gas heat is not as safe as oil heat. 

When Philadelphia oil dealers—under 
the name of the Greater Philadelphia 
Fuel Conference—began their cam- 
paign, officials of Philadelphia Gas 
Works did not need to look far for the 


real reason behind it. Since 1950, when 
gas house heating installations first sur- 
passed oil burner permits by a few units, 
gas gained in acceptance so rapidly 
that by 1953, 17,540 new gas heating 
installations were made as compared 
with 6,480 oil burner permits issued. 

This gain was accomplished without 
any promotion of gas house heating by 
Philadelphia Gas Works and during a 
time when rigid installation practices 
and high quality equipment were in- 
sisted upon. 

The absence of promotion and a re- 
luctance to engage in any retaliatory 
advertising that might be construed by 
the public as name-calling caused Phila- 
delphia Gas Works to refrain from a 
direct answer to the attacks. Instead, the 
facts were placed before the Philadel- 
phia Better Business Bureau. 

The implied reflection on the safety of 
gas for house heating was easily re- 
futed. Fire records showed that in 1952 
and 1953 more than 700 fires in Phila- 
delphia were charged to oil burners 
while in the same period not one fire 
was caused by gas house heaters or 
water heaters. 





But for the actual comparative costs 


of house heating, Philadelphia Gas 
Works decided to conduct its own sur- 
vey, both for presentation to the BBB 
and for the company’s own information. 

The oil dealer figures were based on 
the calculations of a consulting engineer 
who used a 1:1 ratio in converting gas 
to oil. After a comprehensive survey, 
which took weeks of work by the gos 
company’s house heating staff, the ac 
tual ratio of 1.458 was established, as 
shown in the report below. 

Under existing prices in Philadelphia, 
this showed that actual fuel costs for gas 
heating were below those of oil. This 
does not include very substantial saving 
for the homeowner on power and sefv- 
ice charges, nor does it take into con- 
sideration the tangible benefits of 
cleanliness and convenience that are 
often more important to the consumer 
than a small price differential. 

We present below a detailed account 
of the fuel consumption study, as fe 
ported in Gas Heat magazine by John 
McGuckin, assistant to Frank H. Trem- 
bly, Philadelphia Gas Works director of 
sales.—Editor 
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By JOHN McGUCKIN 
Philadelphia Gas Works 


n the City of Philadelphia during the 

summer of 1954, an impartial study 
was made in an effort to determine the 
actual amount of heating fuel consumed 
by gas and oil equipment for heating a 
typical home. This study was very sim- 
ilar to the one performed by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York in 
Westchester County and which was re- 
ported by A. L. Carroll of their Techni- 
cal Service Division. [See Residential 
Heating—Oil vs. Gas, page 19, July- 
August issue, A. G. A. Monthly.} The 
results of the Philadelphia study confirm 
Mr. Carroll’s findings. In Philadelphia, 
for equipment which supplies normal 
domestic comfort heating, it requires an 
average of 1.458 Btu’s of oil to do the 
job of 1 gas Btu. Mr. Carroll’s average 
was 1.422 oil Btu’s to 1 gas Btu. 

The Philadelphia study contains in- 
formation from 128 homes; 64 gas 
heated and 64 oil heated. All types of 
regular heating systems were studied, in- 
cluding converted and designed equip- 
Ment, with the exception of summer- 
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TRUTH ON COST » 
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COST PER HEATING SEASON 
GAS versus OIL 


TYPICAL PHILADELPHIA HOME... 














YEAR Oll BURNER FIRES 

TRUTH ON SAFETY > a 5 ae 
1950 319 
eae 
1953 364 


Fires caused by oil 
burners in private 
homes. 





RECORD OF THE CAUSES OF FIRES AS TAKEN FROM THE 
REPORTS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE PATROL OF PHILADELPHIA 
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winter hook-ups. These latter systems 
were not considered in view of the scar- 
city of gas fired summer-winter hook-ups, 
the resulting added difficulty of finding 
an identical oil fired situation, and the 
desire to eliminate as much fuel con- 
sumption estimating as was possible. A 
tabulation of the number of homes and 
type of equipment studied is shown in 
Table 1. 

In accumulating data we used a por- 
tion of the technical staff from our house 
heating division. These men are trained 
to analyze heating problems and to per- 
form engineering heat loss calculations. 
We chose areas of the city at random 
and each man covered a portion of these 
areas by door to door canvass where he 
explained our purpose and requested 
the owner's cooperation. We included in 
the final calculations only houses which 
had an identically constructed counter- 
part using the other fuel and in which 
the family sizes, activities and main- 
tained temperatures were as nearly com- 
parable as possible. [Mr. McGuckin re- 


ports that more than 2,000 visits were 


needed to find enough houses that met 
these qualifications.—Ed.} 


Gas consumptions were taken directly 
from company records and were adjusted 
to exclude from the total that portion of 
the gas used for purposes other than 
comfort heating. This adjustment can be 
made very accurately through the appli- 
cation of known factors, but in order to 
eliminate any partiality, a simple deduc- 
tion was made based exclusively on sum- 
mer use. 

In every case studied we had sufficient 
information about vacations and domes- 
tic appliances to be absolutely sure that 
the amount deducted for domestic use 
resulted in a heating consumption which 
could have been greater but never 
smaller than the true consumption. 

Oil consumptions were obtained from 
cooperating householders. We used only 
detailed records where the delivery date 
and quantity delivered were available. 
As a result, we knew exactly how much 
oil was consumed during a specific heat- 
ing period. We used no cases where less 
than one heating season was involved. 

Heat loss calculations were made for 
each home studied. The only accepted 
physical differences which we allowed 

(Continued on page 46) 








INFORMATION PLEASE ! 


n intensified 
a PAR activity A public in- 
formation ef- 
fort has been launched by American Gas 
Association to combat areas of public 
ignorance, and to provide leadership and 
idea inspiration for member companies. 
The new long-range program is designed 
to help local gas companies implement 
the best possible service at reasonable 
rates and to marshal every available com- 
munications weapon to tell that story. 
Remick McDowell, chairman, A.G. A. 
General Public Information Planning 
Committee, announced that the 1955 ac- 
tivities will be highlighted by a series of 
down-to-earth regional workshops on 
public relations. Special efforts will be 
made to coordinate the information pro- 
grams of A. G. A., Independent Natural 


Gas Association of America, Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, and the 
National Council for LP-Gas Promotion. 

Currently, 68 gas, combination and 
pipeline companies serving more than 
eight million meters are directly support- 
ing the public information effort under 
the PAR (Promotion, Advertising and 
Research) Plan. Mr. McDowell’s com- 
mittee is considering ways of expanding 
this present public information effort 
into an industry-wide program operating 
on a year-ahead planning basis. 

At separate meetings in Chicago last 
month, Mr. McDowell’s committee and 
the A. G. A. Public Information Projects 
Committee, Harold E. Eckes, chairman, 
mapped the following information ob- 
jective: 

“To create greater local and national 





the advantages 


understanding of the gas industry; to 
identify its interest with that of the 
American competitive private enterprise 
system, and to establish wider recogni- 
tion of the indispensable role of modern 
gas service.” 

Six broad information targets will be 
attacked during 1955: 


(1) Develop greater awareness 
among employees, stockholders and cus- 
tomers of their vital stake in the Ameti- 
can private enterprise system. 

(2) Stimulate greater public apprec- 
ation of gas—the ideal fuel. 

(3) Inform employees on gas indus 
try fundamentals and stimulate public 
relations action. 

(4) Create better public understand: 
ing of the gas industry’s economic and 
financial needs. 
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(5) Encourage investment of funds 
in gas industry securities. 

(6) Acquaint school students with 
the modern role of gas and gas appli- 
ances. 


Determined efforts are being made to 
help the gas industry prevent govern- 
ment encroachment. In this connection, 
A. G. A. is now acting as a clearing 
house to distribute material on free en- 
terprise for local use. An educational ad- 
Vertising mat service for use or adapta- 
tion by member gas companies is also 
contemplated. Ads will explain how the 
utility operates in its community and the 
value of its services under the American 
private enterprise system. 

Included among the items to stimulate 
greater public appreciation of gas will be 
a fact kit on the safety of modern gas 
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service and gas appliances. This kit is 
now being prepared together with a pe- 
riodic photographic service of dramatic 
gas utilization and service illustrations. 

Public relations workshops in coopera- 
tion with regional and national industry 
associations top the list of activities un- 
der Target 3. It is anticipated that these 
will follow the general pattern of the 
joint workshops held in Boston and 
Omaha last year, but will devote more 
attention to discussion of local level 
problems. Division managers, supervi- 
sors and home service personnel probably 
will be invited along with top manage- 
ment and public relations people. 

A. G. A.’s public relations bulletin, 
“Intercom,”’ is another basic activity that 
will be continued in 1955. Later in the 
year, a third how-to-do-it manual will be 


published to augment the present book- 
lets on plant tours and organized public 
relations programming. ‘“This Is Your 
Industry!” a series of feature articles for 
company publications, is now being used 
by many companies and will be con- 
tinued on a monthly basis. 

Better public understanding of the gas 
industry's economic and financial needs 
will be stimulated through articles and 
national and localized news releases. The 
monthly “Pictograph’’ newspaper mat 
service on economic and financial sub- 
jects will continue to be sent to news- 
papers throughout the country. 

The Association will also continue 
and expand its present financial activi- 
ties, including work with editors, writ- 
ers, and wire services. A. G. A. members 
will be assisted in appearing before ana- 





A. G. A. General Public Information Planning Committee studying 1955 program: (left 
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to right) W. M. Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif.; John J. Quinn, Boston, Mass.; Otto E. Zwan- 
zig and James M. Beall, A. G. A.; Remick McDowell, Chicago, Ill., chairman; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, GAMA; Chester L. May, Dallas, Texas; Edward M. Hahn, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Harold E. Eckes, Cleveland, Ohio; T. H. Evans, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. D. Whiteman, Has- 
tings, Neb.; Sheldon Coleman, Wichita, Kan., representing T. T. Arden, GAMA president 
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A. G. A. Public Information Projects Committee mapping basic information targets and 
activities for 1955: (left to right) Fred H. Dettmar, Dayton, Ohio; Donald J. McGowan, 
Jackson, Mich.; Leon Zuckerman, Asbury Park, N. J.; Schuyler F. Baldwin, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Harry A. Sharrett, Baltimore, Md.; Frank C. Sullivan, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harold 
E. Eckes, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; James M. Beall, A. G. A.; Daniel H. Mowat, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Willis M. Kimball, New York, N. Y.; R. D. Lewis, St. Louis, Mo.; James F. 
Purcell, Hammond, Ind.; Robert Naylor, Minneapolis, Minn.; Jac A. Cushman, A. G. A. 


lyst groups. Strong support and augmen- 
tation will be given to the current school 
program of the PAR Education Service 
Bureau. Factual material on the gas in- 
dustry will be supplied to students, 
teachers, encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence works. 

Catalysts for the expanded program 


Compendium Committee 


HE AMERICAN Gas Association Ac- 

counting Section announces the avail- 
ability of the Compendium Committee 
Report, 1954, a bibliography of Section 
material from 1938 to 1952. The present 
committee reviewed material for the 
years 1951-1952, and the report con- 
tains reviews of material contained in 
A. G. A. “Proceedings,” 1936-1952; 
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are the following committee members: 

General Public Information Plan- 
ning Committee—Remick McDowell 
(chairman), vice-president in charge of 
public relations, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago; T. T. Arden, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Co., Long Beach, Calif. ; 


Report ready 


A. G. A. “Monthly,” 1936-1952; “Joint 
Conference Proceedings,” 1938-1952. 
The committee’s report has been pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of H. F. 
Quad, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Orange, New Jersey. The report is 
available from A. G. A. Headquarters, 
$1.00 to Association members; $2.00 to 
non-members. 


Howard Boyd, vice-president, El Py 
Natural Gas Co., Houston; Harold p 
Eckes, director of public relations and 
market research, The East Ohio Gas Co. 
Cleveland; T. H. Evans, Vice-president 
in charge of sales, Equitable Gas & 
Pittsburgh ; Edward M. Hahn, president 
Kokomo Gas & Fuel Co., Kokomo: 
W. M. Jacobs, vice-president and x. 
sistant general manager, Southern Cy). 
ifornia Gas Co., Los Angeles ; Chester] 
May, vice-president, Lone Star Gas €p, 
Dallas; John J. Quinn, vice-president 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston; 
S. D. Whiteman, president, Kansas-Ne. 
braska Natural Gas Co., Inc., Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


Public Information Projects Com § 


mittee: Harold E. Eckes (chairman), 
director of public relations and mathe 
research, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve. 
land; Schuyler F. Baldwin, director of 
public relations, Rochester Gas & Ele. 
tric Corp., Rochester; Horton L. Chap 
dler, assistant to the president, NEGEA 
Service Corp., Cambridge; Earle A 
Clark, public relations director, North 
ern Natural Gas Co., Omaha; Jack 
Clarke, director of public relations 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp, 
Shreveport; Fred H. Dettmar, manager, 
information services division, The Day 
ton Power & Light Co., Dayton; Jack A. 
Fleming, supervisor of public relations, 
Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd., Chat- 
ham; Willis M. Kimball, director of in- 
formation, The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., New York; R. D. Lewis, advertis- 
ing manager, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis; 
Donald J. McGowan, director of public 
relations, Consumers Power Co., Jack- 
son; Daniel H. Mowat, manager of 
press relations, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago; Robert Naylor, 
director of public relations, Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., Minneapolis; How- 
ard A. Praeger, manager of public in- 
formation, New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Binghamton; James F. Put- 
cell, manager of public relations, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond; Ray T. Ratliff, director, advertis- 
ing and publicity, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City; Harry A. Sharrett, man- 
ager of publicity, Consolidated Gas Elec 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore; Frank C. Sullivan, director of 
public relations, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles; W. E. Wilson, ditec- 
tor of public relations, United Gas 
Corp., Shreveport; Leon Zuckerman, 
public relations director, New Jersey 
Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park. 
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Meters of varied sizes move smoothly along conveyor at Union 
Gas Company’s new centralized meter repair station, Chatham 


By GAVIN H. D. MARTIN 
Chief Engineer 

Union Gas Company of 
Canada Limited 


eter repairs for the entire system of 
Union Gas Company and City Gas 
Company of London are now centralized 
in Chatham, Ontario, in a new building 
where assembly-line techniques can be 
employed, with resulting economy of 
operation. 
There are approximately 88,500 ac- 
tive gas meters in the Union system, 


located in four districts as follows: 
Windsor, 34,500; Chatham, 20,250; 
Sarnia, 11,750 and London, 22,000. 
Since government regulations require 


that all meters be checked for accuracy 
at least once in six years, the annual 
turnover of meters is one-sixth of the 
total, or approximately 14,750 meters 
per year. When a meter is brought in for 
pfoving it is checked externally and in- 
ternally before being government tested. 

Until recently, this work was done at 
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each of the four company districts where 
every meter was manhandled from truck 
to storage, to repair bench, to test bench, 
to paint bench and finally to storage. The 
handling costs were excessive but be- 
cause of the relatively small number of 
meters repaired, mechanization could 
not be justified. Uniformity of cost and 
quality was difficult to maintain. 

Consideration of these factors led to 
the decision to establish a central meter 
repair shop and transfer the meters by 
truck to and from repair. To ensure the 
meters would not suffer in transporta- 
tion, several meters were carried in the 
rear trunk of cars for more than 1,500 
miles and then checked. No detrimental 
effects were evident and it was decided 
the relatively short distances involved 
from central repair would not be detri- 
mental to meter accuracy. 

No space at any of the districts was 
available to house the central repair shop 
and it was necessary to design and build 
space to meet requirements. Since there 
is great diversity of meter types in the 
Union-City system, ranging from five 





Meters gathered from system’s districts are brought to central station in van equipped 
with hydraulic lifts for ease of loading. Some 15,000 meters go through shop annually 


and ten light tin meters to Emco, Iron 
Clad, Iron Case, Tobey and Begwaco 
bolt-up types, it was decided the greatest 
time saving device would be conveyors, 
which would minimize handling, rather 
than special jigs and other automatic 
equipment which could handle only a 
part of the total. 

To bring meters to and from the dis- 
tricts, carts were designed with three tiers 
which could be loaded directly on to a 
covered truck by a hydraulic tail gate, 
minimizing handling and eliminating 
the necessity of a ramp or platform for 
loading and unloading. 

Meters received at central repair are 
wheeled into the shop in these carts to 
the incoming prover where their condi- 
tion is recorded. From here they are 
placed, because of bottom irregularities, 
on small pallets which carry them 
smoothly on the conveyors to the sand 
blast cabinet. All conveyors, excepting 
the overhead unit at the paint booth, are 
graded for gravity flow. 

Sand blasting is something new in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Peoples Natural Gas reports on its safety program— 
second in a series of articles about 1954 winners of A.G.A. Awards 


e makes safety a full-time job 
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Leo Nuhfer, Peoples Natural safety director, 
is A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee head 


By MARION M. THRASH 


The Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


f you happen to commit a breach of 

safety etiquette around an installa- 
tion of The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
you are most likely to hear a familiar 
phrase: 

“Don’t let Leo Nuhfer catch you do- 
ing that.” 

This is, of course, a tribute to the 
successful type of safety consciousness 
Safety Director Leo Nuhfer has prop- 
agated throughout the over 16 years 
he has held that responsible position. 

But Mr. Nuhfer, a big fellow in stat- 
ure, with companion attributes of a 
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t, President J. J. Jacob, Jr. (seated); H. D. Borger, 





Mr. Nuhfer talks safety with g 
executive vice-president (center), and 


winning personality and an excellent 
sense of down-to-earth humor, is the 
first to admit that management backing 
of a safety program is the principal fac- 
tor in whether or not it will be suc- 
cessful. 

Since in the past three years Peoples 
Gas has twice won first place among 
competing gas companies in its class in 
the annual contest sponsored by the 
National Safety Council; and since it 
has in the same period received Merit, 
Honor, and A. G. A. commendation 
awards, the evidence is fairly clear that 
Mr. Nuhfer does have the wholesome 
kind of management backing that has 
made Peoples’ safety program a marked 
success. 

There is a corresponding company- 
wide realization, particularly in the su- 


vice-presidents R. J. Plank and Christy Payne, Jr. 


pervisory group, that accidents cause 
hardships and cost money. There is 
widespread recognition that accident 
elimination is a vital factor in achiev- 
ing economical and efficient operation, 
and in boosting employee morale. 

Naturally, all of this is not merely 
the consequence of a positive philo- 
sophical attitude. Although this is a 
necessary starting point, as Mr. Nuh- 
fer and the Peoples’ management real- 
ize, there is hard work involved in 
reaching the end point—a successful 
safety program. 

To this end, Mr. Nuhfer has dedi- 
cated himself with a zeal comparing 
favorably with the beaver building 4 
dam. Like a rural minister making his 
circuit, he travels from one end of the 
Peoples’ Western Pennsylvania system 
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to the other preaching the gospel of 
avoiding hardships and saving lives 
through being careful. His lifetime ex- 
perience in the gas industry and his 
academic accomplishments, including 
aBS degree in petroleum and gas engi- 
neering and the professional EM (En- 
gineer of Mines) degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, are assets that 
serve him well in his mission. 

“Most accidents are caused by hu- 
man failures,” Mr. Nuhfer will tell 
you, and he has brought the point 
home with many successful safety pro- 
gram innovations. 

On Monday mornings, throughout 
the Peoples’ System, the work day in 
the various districts starts with a safety 


og 


one 





System-wide courses teach station, city plant, and field personnel proper methods 
of fighting gas fires with various types of extinguishers under all conditions 


meeting. At this appropriate time, em- 
ployees exchange ideas on safety. The 
object, of course, is to instill safety 
consciousness for the week ahead. 

When an unsafe act is spotted in a 
Peoples Gas operation, immediate at- 
tention is focused on it through what 
is known as a “tail gate safety talk.” 
Employees gather around and hear, at 
first hand, why the act is unsafe. This 
has the salutory effect of nipping acci- 
dents in the bud at the source. 

As still another innovation, employ- 
ees who have suffered disabling inju- 
ties are called on to serve as lieuten- 
ants in carrying the safety message to 
other employees. When safety inspec- 
tions of Peoples’ installations are made, 
employees are encouraged to assist 
Safety Director Nuhfer and his staff 
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in finding possible hazards. 

Safety Director Nuhfer makes full 
use of various channels of communica- 
tion in getting the safety story across. 
He cooperates closely with the com- 
pany’s editorial department in making 
safety news available for Peoples’ pub- 
lications and the outside press. Na- 
tional Safety Council posters are used 
throughout the system, and sound mo- 
tion pictures pertaining to safety sub- 
jects are obtained from various sources. 

The A. G. A. “Safety Reminder” is 
reproduced and distributed monthly. 
Detailed statistics are kept, and a con- 
stant flow of mimeographed material 
keeps the company abreast of safety 
progress. 


This material describes all lost time 
and all motor vehicle accidents; shows 
the number of accident-free hours 
worked by the various city plants, com- 
pressor stations, and field districts; re- 
veals the number of lost-time accidents, 
non-disabling injuries, off-the-job ac- 
cidents, and the dates of lost-time ac- 
cidents in the various districts; and 
breaks motor accident information 
down for the various districts. 

Peoples’ suggestion system, known 
as “Coin Your Ideas,” has proved an 
excellent source-point for worthy safety 
ideas. These are referred to the safety 
department for evaluation. 

In addition to first aid training, 
which is constantly in progress for em-- 
ployees in the Western Pennsylvania 
area served by Peoples Gas, other im- 


portant safety schooling is frequently 
on the agenda. Through special sys- 
tem-wide courses developed by Safety 
Director Nuhfer, Peoples’. employees 
are now equipped with specialized 
knowledge in fighting fires of various 
types with extinguishers. Shop em- 
ployees have also been instructed in the 
proper techniques of wearing gas masks 
while repairing leaks. 

These two courses, recently made 
available to all district employees, at- 
tracted considerable attention outside 
the company. The press, recognizing 
the public as well as company value of 
such courses, gave the special classes 
extensive coverage, and thus Peoples 
was benefited in public relations. 





Peoples Gas shop employees learn proper techniques of wearing hose masks 
used while repairing leaks. This instruction is part of continuous program 


Supervisors, who are held directly 
responsible for the safety of their em- 
ployees in the Peoples System, are par- 
ticipating partners in the company’s 
safety program. At regularly held fore- 
man’s meetings, supervisors are kept 
aware of the fundamentals of safety. 
They report all accidents, no matter 
how minor, to the safety department, 
and record all first aid cases; and they 
analyze, with the safety director, acci- 
dents that occur in their districts. 

As a special incentive, supervisors of 
city plants, compressor stations, and 
field districts having superior safety 
records throughout the year are honor 
guests at annual safety luncheons. 
Management cooperates in sponsoring 
these luncheons. 

(Continued on page 47) 











he continuing boom in the home 

building industry has had a marked 
effect on gas appliance sales. January 
housing starts of 88,000 units were 32.5 
percent greater than in the same month 
a year ago. During January shipments of 
gas ranges totaled 155,100 units, 13.2 
percent greater than last year. For the 
year 1954 shipments of gas and electric 
ranges were down 7.3 and 4.4 percent 
respectively when compared to 1953 
shipments. 

On the other hand, water heater ship- 
ments by gas and electric appliance man- 
ufacturers were up 4.5 and 1.2 percent 
respectively over 1953. Gas water heater 
shipments during January, 1954 aggre- 
gated 198,300 units, representing an in- 
crease of 20.6 percent over shipments 
made a year ago. 

The trend to gas heating in new 
homes has been most perceptible during 
1954 and gives every indication of con- 
tinuing. During 1954 over 660,000 gas- 
fired furnaces were shipped, an increase 
of 28.5 percent over 1953. In the current 
January, 46,800 units were shipped, 51.0 
percent more than a year ago. 

Gas dryer shipments for the year to- 
taled 236,000 units, up 48.4 percent 
over last year when 159,000 units were 
shipped and 11 times greater than ship- 
ments made during the 1947-1949 pe- 
riod, when an average of only 20,000 
gas dryers were shipped. Data on dryer 
shipments are released regularly by the 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association. 

The addition of the gas dryer to the 
family of home gas appliances has en- 
abled the industry to add a steady all 
year-round load. More than 800,000 
homes equipped with gas dryers today 
are consuming about 30 million therms 
of gas annually in these appliances. Al- 
though this new load represents a rela- 
tively small portion of total utility sales, 
the steady all year-round nature of the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 
SHIPMENTS OF GAS AND ELECTRIC DRYERS 


Ratio of Electric 











Year Gas Electric to Gas 
1947 20,000 38,000 19 
1948 15,000 73,000 49 
1949 25,000 81,000 3.2 
1950 68,000 251,000 3.7 
1951 138,000 349,000 2.5 
1952 161,000 454,000 2.8 
1953 159,000 538,000 3.4 
1954 236,000 662,000 2.8 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 


RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING JANUARY 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 


Twelve months 


ending 























January 1955 December 1954 December 31, 1954 
Percent Percent Percent 
Units Changes Units Changes Units Changes 
RANGES ; 
Gas 155,100 +13.2 147,300 + 9.6 2,024,800 — 73 
Electric n.a. n.a. 97,200 +15.2 1,248,500 — 44 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 198,300 +20.6 166,800 +17.5 2,281,100 + 45 
Electric n.a. n.a. 49,400 +11.5 784,500 + 12 
GAS HEATING 
Furnaces 46,800 +51.0 53,100 +58.5 660,200 +-28.5 
Boilers 3,200 +10.3 3,900 +25.8 73,800 + 25 
Conversion Burners 5,200 —40.9 9,200 + 9.5 224,400 + 53 
GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING JANUARY 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 
Percent 
1955 1954 Change 
January 
All types of gas 7,212.3 6,556.3 +-10.0 
Natural gas 6,820.4 6,161.5 +10.7 
Other gases 391.9 394.8 — 07 
Twelve Months Ending January 31 
All types of gas 61,373.1 56,888.6 +79 
Natural gas 58,046.2 53,676.3 + 8.1 
Other gases 3,326.9 3,212.3 + 3.6 


Index of Total Gas Utility Sales (1947-1949 — 100) 206.0 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, JANUARY 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 














___Janvary __ Percent ___December 

1955 1954 Change 1954 1953 
Industrial activity (1947-1949 — 100) 131 125 + 48 130 126 
Consumer prices (1947-1949 — 100) 114.3 115.2 —08 114.3 114.9 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 88.0 66.4 +32.5 91.0 65.8 

New private construction expenditures 

($million) 2,027 1,710 -+418.5 2,202 1,917 
Construction costs (1947-1949 — 100) 142.6 135.7 + 5.1 142.2 135.5 
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his is my first talk, as president of the 
American Gas Association, before a 
regional gas association. It is quite fit- 
ting that my debut should be made be- 
fore this group. 

The New England Gas Association is 
the oldest gas association in North 
America. It traces its origin back to 
1871. From the standpoint of prestige 
and knowledge gained through the years, 
as well as from the fine accomplishments 
of your Association over more than 
three-fourths of a century, it is impor- 
tant that you should have a clear under- 
standing of the relationship between 
A. G. A. and the regional associations 
and with its individual members. 

Roy Wright in his article which ap- 
peared recently in an issue of Gas Age 
told of the “long look’ your officials 
had taken at the association’s affairs and 
the resulting stabilizing effect on your 
activities. That study was of interest to 
A. G. A. for as many of you know, the 
Board of Directors last year authorized 
an outside agency to make a study of 
American Gas Association activities. 
Committees of Association officers and 
staff members are reviewing the findings 
and recommendations currently. While 
not all of the recommendations will be 
concurred with, I believe any such re- 
view is bound to produce results. 

And at this point I would like to com- 
ment specifically on the report of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, the consulting agency 
that did the study. Perhaps you may have 
heard or read that the firm expressed a 
thought more or less to the effect that 
A. G. A. might, if it were to do a thor- 
ough job over the whole nation, and for 
all segments of the industry, producers, 
pipelines, and distributing companies, 
undertake all association activities for 
all branches and regions. 

I wish to state clearly that in all con- 
versations I have had with officers, di- 
tectors and officials of member compa- 
nies of A. G. A. as well as with members 
of the Association staff, I have found no 
one who favored such a view. As for my- 
self, it seems entirely clear that no one 
association can adequately represent the 
diverse interests of all segments of the 
industry. 

Speaking of regional associations, it 
'§ My opinion that strong regional ac- 
tivity by regional associations is a most 
effective means of getting things done, 
and I can tell you with certainty that the 
ational association seeks only to dis- 
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cover means for working more closely 
with strong regional associations. 

I am sure there must be some members 
of NEGA, just as there have been mem- 
bers of other regional and state associa- 
tions, who question from time to time 
the need for belonging to both a re- 
gional and a national trade organization. 
Basically, I believe, it has been the major 
purpose of A. G. A. to carry on at the 
national level those activities which 
could not successfully be initiated at a 
local level. A. G. A. also seeks to pursue 
for its member companies other activities 
and programs which those companies 
could not afford to carry on individually. 

Last year, Buck Eacker, ex-president 
of NEGA and my predecessor as presi- 
dent of A. G. A., addressed the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. I would like to repeat 
one of Buck’s statements. 

“Perhaps we can read a special signifi- 
cance into my trip from Boston, one of 
North America’s most eastern cities, to 
Vancouver, one of the most western 
cities on this continent, to attend this 
meeting,’ Buck said. He went on to say: 
“I mention my travels only to prove the 
wide continental unity of our gas indus- 
try. North-East-South-West—there are 
no borders for the gas industry in North 
America.” 

Today I am reversing Buck’s travels, 
coming from Los Angeles, on the West 
Coast, to Boston, on the Atlantic shores. 
I believe we can still find special sig- 
nificance in the continental unity of our 
industry. I speak not alone of geographic 
unity where gas utility and pipeline com- 
panies, as well as appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers from every section 
of the United States and Canada are 
united as members of national gas asso- 
ciations. That is a fine unity, and one 
from which we can all benefit. 

There is a great need for a unity that 
is closer than the geographic relation- 
ship, if our gas industry is to maintain 
and increase the leadership of gas as the 
ideal fuel for home and industrial use. 
The gas industry must close ranks and 
present a solid front against the increas- 
ingly savage onslaughts of our competi- 
tors. None of us, whether we serve those 
areas where natural gas has long been a 
bargain fuel or highly competitive areas 
at the end of the pipelines as New Eng- 
land now finds itself—none of us today 


can truthfully say: “I am not faced with - 


real competition.” 
Basic differences in opinion are bound 
to exist in different parts of the country 
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—in Los Angeles and in Boston, for in- 
stance. | am not enough of an optimist 
to think we can resolve these differences 
simply by declaring: ““We Must Unite.” 

There is—and must be—a mutual 
area of agreement larger than at present 
where most of these differences can be 
compromised. A path of progress can be 
charted out of this area of agreement 
that each of us can follow without sacri- 
ficing principles or prestige. 

Distributing companies in New Eng- 
land may view the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips case somewhat 
differently than the producers in the 
Southwest. For it is just as vital to all 
parties concerned that the cost of natural 
gas up here at the end of the pipelines 
does not price this precious fuel out of 
the competitive market as it is that the 
further encroachment of federal authori- 
ties into privately managed business must 
be resisted. 

Realistically-priced natural gas can 
greatly aid the efforts of your energetic 
New England Council in rebuilding the 
industrial stature of New England. And 
as long as ample supplies of natural gas 
exist, I do not believe any gas utility 
company wants to revert to manufac- 
tured gas as an energy source, simply on 
a cost basis. 

For this reason the whole natural gas 
industry, and today that embraces about 
90 percent of the entire industry, must 
work together as a team. We must unite 
in telling the story of the real modernity 


of gas appliances and gas services to the 
consumer. And here is one of the activi- 
ties where I believe each member, 
whether individual or company, can ben- 
efit from A. G. A. programs and mem- 
bership. 

The Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram is blazing a trail for all of us to 
follow. But there has been some mis- 
understanding, I am afraid, as to the 
purpose of this program. Some in the in- 
dustry think the Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Program was merely a statement of 
lofty principles. There are others who 
feel A. G. A. was remiss in not trying 
to enforce adoption of any or all of the 
15 basic principles advocated in the 
original plan. 

Everyone who understands the nature 
of a voluntary association understands 
why it never has been the purpose of 
A. G. A. to try to tell its members what 
to do. In this particular program, 
A. G. A. assembled the thinking of ex- 
ecutives from member companies in the 
form of a code, or a set of ten command- 
ments, if you will, which local compa- 
nies can implement or can ignore. That 
process is more or less typical of the way 
the association must function. 

A committee under the Gas Industry 
Development Program is working with a 
group from the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association to encourage manu- 
facturers of equipment and accessories to 
advertise the customer satisfaction realiz- 
able from the use of gas, quite apart 


from their own product advertisj 
Such advertising could greatly add to the" 
impact of that already being done fy 
A. G. A., GAMA, local gas utilities ant 
appliance manufacturers in supportingy 
domestic and industrial use of gas, ~ 

Fine results, both tangible and inta 
gible, have resulted from the action pry 
grams carried out in the ten demongt 
tion cities selected under the Gas Ind 
try Development Plan. For example, 
company spent approximately $100, 
in Pasadena to carry on the test pp 
gram. It was money well invested, ¥ 
are sure that there have been develog 
in the test area some activities, some pm 
cedures, which. are already getting § 
sults for us as they have been applied 
more widely throughout the company, 7 

The best proof I know of the succes 
of the GID Program is that each of the 
ten companies that agreed to select one 
area of their territory for a demonstra 
tion program, has agreed to carty the 
action program on during this year, 
Many companies are expanding the pro- 
gram into other cities and areas in their 
territory. We have had requests for com- 
plete information from companies that 
did not participate originally, with a 
view to applying the GID Program prin- 
ciples to their own benefit. 

It has seemed to me that some indi- 
viduals have become so used to having 
our PAR program in being that they 
have forgotten how important it is. | 

(Continued on page 50) 





American Gas Association participates in atomic tests 


HE AMERICAN GAS Association is par- 

ticipating in the civil defense phase of the 
forthcoming atomic test, to be held this month 
at the Nevada Test Site, Mercury, Nev., un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Various major industries have 
been asked by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to participate. 

The objectives of the A. G. A. participation 
are to determine the effects of ground shock, 
and atmospheric overpressure and elevated 
temperature on typical gas industry installa- 
tions as a result of atomic explosions. Included 
in the test would be underground gas mains, 
underground vaults and pits containing pres- 
sure regulators and valves, service piping, 
house meters and piping, domestic gas burning 
appliances and emergency gas repair and re- 
placement equipment on trucks. 

These will be installed at various distances 
from a focal point called ground zero. The 
ultimate gas industry objective of the test is 
the preparation and distribution within the 
industry of a report or a manual indicating the 
areas, extent and types of expected damage 
from nuclear explosion, and giving recom- 
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mendations for types of construction and 
equipment that will minimize such damage. 

A Subcommittee on Atomic Test has been 
appointed by the Executive Committee on 
Safety of A. G. A. to act as the executing 
agency for the Association. This committee 
included: John J. Novy, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., chairman; C. George Sege- 
ler, A. G. A., secretary; James F. Bell, Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co.; Donald S. Bittinger, 
Washington Gas Light Co.; Baxter D. Good- 
rich, Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.; H. G. 
Laub, Nevada Southern Gas Co.; and H. L. 
Masser, Southern California Gas Company. 
Harold Massey, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, is a member of the committe: 
and has acted as liaison officer in obtaining 
equipment for the test. 

All of the equipment has been made avail- 
able to the committee by GAMA members as 
a public spirited contribution to public wel- 
fare and national defense. 

Guy Corfield, Southern California Gas Co., 
has been appointed chief project officer, with 
Mr. Laub of Nevada Southern Gas Co., and 
H. E. Ferguson, The Peoples Gas Light & 


Coke Co., as deputy project officers. 

In an interim report to the gas industry, Mr. 
Corfield advised that a two-story and basement 
house of brick and cinder blocks will be 
erected at the test site. The house will be 
equipped with a gas burning range, refrigene 
tor, clothes dryer, incinerator, water heater 
househeating unit, with an assembly of gas@ 
pliance controls. Typical distribution mal 
will be underground and regular house mete 
and house piping will be installed. 

Another ranch type house, one story hig 
will be constructed of wood and will} 
equipped similarly to the two-story Df 
house. Two trucks will be placed in the test 
heavy repair truck and a light emergency tf 
Both trucks will be completely equipped 
repair and emergency equipment. 

Conventional gauges will be used to 
joints and connections for leaks before @ 
after the explosions. Information on gfolll 
shock, atmospheric overpressure and elev 
temperature will be available from the 
mal routine of the over-all test. Photogtag 
service will be made available before and 
the test, according to Mr. Corfield. 
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View through window shows Mary E. Huck (right), Ohio Fuel home service director, and Shirley Nolan, Columbus director, busy in kitchen and laundry 


Kitchen 
magic 
in Ohio 


Miss Huck demonstrates gas-fired barbecue unit 


A complete, modern, all-gas kitchen, 

so unusual it will be featured in two 
national magazines, has been put on dis- 
play at the main office of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus housewives, and those in- 
terested in home modernization and de- 
signing, are invited to go through the 
kitchen any time from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Viewers may 
walk into the kitchen from the office 
lobby. 

Redwood frame construction—almost 
a full-fledged house built in the office 
lobby area ordinarily used as a lounge— 
encloses the kitchen. 

The display was built in cooperation 
with Republic Steel Kitchens of Canton, 
which provided all materials and fixtures 
except gas appliances. Ohio Fuel display 
shop workmen built the housing and in- 
stalled the appliances. 

Miss Ruth Gaffney, a home economics 
consultant of New York, planned the 
kitchen and came here for Republic Steel 
Kitchens to oversee the installation. 

The display demonstrates a contem- 
porary kitchen-laundry in which careful 
planning has made the most of the space 
available. With the aim of easy meal 
preparation, the kitchen has been ar- 
ranged according to work areas of sink, 
refrigerator and mixing center. 

The two national magazines which 
will feature the kitchen in spring issues 
are Small Homes Guide and House 
Modernization. They will appear about 
March 15 and April 15. 

The sectional gas range has made pos- 


sible one of the outstanding features. 
The burner section of the range has been 
built into an island unit placed in the 
center of the kitchen floor. The unit 
provides ample counter space around the 
burners, for ingredients and utensils. 

Back of the burners, along one wall, 
the sink, built-in oven, dishwasher and 
refrigerator have been placed as close 
together as possible. A mere turn-around 
at the sink finds one facing the free- 
standing gas range burner units in the 
center of the room. 

The mixing center is located along 
another wall under a mock window. 
Ample storage space is available and a 
planning desk is located at one end of 
the mixing center counter. 

Third wall of the ofen-view kitchen 
has sliding doors, behind which are the 
washer-gas dryer combination and the 
gas water heater. 

The kitchen-laundry has been deco- 
rated by Miss Gaffney in a striking com- 
bination of nasturtium, mustard and 
charcoal hues. White kitchen cakinets 
were used to give a wider choice of color 
and to lend flexibility in changing the 
color scheme in the future. 

Viewers will enter the model kitchen 
from the Ohio Fuel office lobby over the 
small patio made of inlaid slate and set 
off with window planter boxes. The gas- 
fueled barbecue unit is installed in an 
outside wall, handy to the patio. 

The entire effect is a colorful kitchen, 
easy to work in and complete with sup- 
plements for relaxation and recreation. 
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Industrial relations round-table 





A. G. A. Personnel Committee 





Prepared by 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Political registration required by AFL 
Local—The Associated Press reports from 
Johnstown, Pa., that Local 910 of AFL’s 
Construction and General Laborers Union 
has ruled that its members must be regis- 
tered voters in order to work on union jobs. 
The ruling is said to affect some 2,900 union 
members in an 11-county area of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

According to AP, President Pete Livolsi 
of the union explained: “We're not inter- 
ested in party affiliation. We're out to get 
the men registered. Then it is up to them 
how they want to vote.” 


@ Employees’ greeting card bar—Workers 
at McCormick & Co., Baltimore, can buy a 
greeting card for that almost-forgotten an- 
niversary or birthday at a self-service unit 
near the plant cafeteria. This greeting card 
bar, similar to those seen in stationery 
stores, displays samples for various occa- 
sions. Purchaser selects the one he wants, 
gets it himself from the proper drawer, then 
drops his money in the coin box. A coin 
changer, stamp dispenser, and mail box com- 
plete the setup. 

To get maximum value from this em- 
ployee relations idea, the company posts 
a list of all employees sick more than five 
days in each department. Employees really 
use the bar to send get-well cards to con- 
valescing co-workers. 


@ Private pension and welfare funds—Em- 
ployer contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds in the communications and 
public utilities industries amounted to 
$29,000,000 in 1929. In 1953, employer con- 
tributions for the same purpose amounted 
to $563,000,000, an increase of 1,841 percent. 


@ To pass the hat--or not?—It’s often a 
touchy problem to decide whether to let 
an employee take up a collection for some 
other employee, or for a club or organiza- 
tion promoting a good cause. Someone’s 
feelings will be hurt when you have to say 
“no”. Here are some results from a study of 
30 companies made by the Associated In- 
dustries of Cleveland. 

They found that only a very few compa- 
nies rule out solicitations altogether. Even 
then, these companies admit that “the hat 
is probably passed on the quiet.” 

Most companies are inclined to approve 
contributions of a personal nature—such as 
weddings, funerals, departures, and anni- 
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versaries. Least likely to win management 
favor (less than 25 percent approve) are 
solicitations for charitable causes other than 
those of Community Chest stature, and those 
by churches, lodges, and fraternal groups. 

Most companies try to keep solicitations 
under control by confining them to the em- 
ployee’s immediate department. Almost all 
companies indicate a need for prior ap- 
proval by the foreman or his boss before the 
sale of tickets or solicitations. 


@ Safety and foot trouble—When looking 
for personal factors affecting a worker's 
safety record, examine more than just his 
mental attitude. Take a look at his feet. They 
may be bothering him more than financial or 
family troubles. That’s the advice of E. F. 
Thomas, assistant ‘manager of industrial re- 
lations, Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, 
California. 

A sampling in early 1954 of 15 men and 
15 women from Marquardt showed that all 
the men and 12 of the women suffered from 
some kind of foot trouble—over-run heels, 
athlete’s foot, corns, and calluses. Plant rec- 
ords also showed that those with the worst 
foot conditions were those who visited the 
first-aid room most often, regardless of the 
nature of the complaint. 

Marquardt, sensing the relationship be- 
tween foot troubles and accidents, began em- 
phasizing better foot care among its em- 
ployees. The company made available free 
chiropodist service. This activity, together 
with a rejuvenated safety program, dropped 
the company’s accident frequency rate from 
11.2 in 1953 to 5.9 in 1954. 

Thomas recommends a four-point pro- 
gram for combating the foot problem: 

1. Include foot examination in the pre- 
employment physical check-up. 

2. Add a chiropodist to the medical staff. 
If not possible, at least alert the plant physi- 
cian to the need for diagnosis and treatment 
of employee foot ailments. 

3. Broaden group insurance to include 
medical visits for foot treatment. 

4, Liberalize the safety shoe program to 
include sensible shoe appeal. Discourage 
the practice of wearing worn-out dress shoes 
for work. Emphasize the wisdom and econ- 
omy of sturdy, practical, comfortable shoes. 


@ That “magic age” of 65—Are there some 
in your company who argue for a flexible 
retirement age? Perhaps you favor it. Here’s 
an argument against it. George K. Bennett 
writes in “Industrial Medicine and Surgery” 
that flexible retirement age is not in the 
cards until we are able to evaluate the work 
potential of older people—and he says we 
are not able to do that now. Bennett is presi- 
dent of The Psychological Corporation. For 
a reprint of the article write: The Occupa- 
tional Health Institute, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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@ NLRB rulings—A problem caused by 
competitive unions—Stirring the ashes of ap 
early organizational battle between CIO's Ip. 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers and 
the unaffiliated United Electrical Workers, the 
National Labor Relations Board finds that ¢ 
an Indiana plant IUE brought illegal pressutes 
to have a former UE member kep: off her job, 
and the employer was equally guilty in yield. 
ing to IUE tactics, which consisted of work 
stoppages. 

The stoppages took place at the Indianap. 
olis plant of P. R. Mallory & Co., when a 
former UE member returned to work after be 
ing on sick leave, and because of seniority was 
returned to the payroll while IUE members 
were being laid off. 

IUE had succeeded in ousting UE as bar. 
gaining representative at the plant after an or 
ganizational battle in 1949 that centered on 
alleged Communist domination of UE. 

In 1951, the first work stoppage took place 
over retention of the former UE member (plus 
another worker who didn’t belong to IUB) 
while IUE members were being laid off in line 
of seniority. A work stoppage over the ex-UE 
member took place in 1953, after she had re. 
turned from an authorized sick leave. Her 
return required lay-off of another employee, 
an IUE member. When the employee told the 
superintendent she felt she might be molested 
if she stayed on the job, he sent her home. 

The community relations manager then had 
the disputed employee instructed to return to 
work next day. Her return brought another 
work stoppage, and she was sent home. She 
did not return, and although she called a oum- 
ber of times regarding her job, she was told 
by the community relations manager that for 
her own “‘safety and benefit” it was best she 
stay away from the plant. When the em 
ployer learned she had taken other employ- 
ment her connection with Mallory was severed 
because she had “quit without notice.” 

The Board finds that IUE stewards at the 
plant instigated and directed the work stop- 
pages, and in finding the company and union 
jointly responsible under its reinstatement and 
back pay order it concludes that the employet 
“was well aware of the reason for the em 
ployees’ objection” to retention of the formet 
UE member. 


System-wide policy for public utilitie— 
Further outlining the scope of its bargaining 
unit severance policies, the National Labor Re 
lations Board emphasizes that elections at pub- 
lic utilities will continue to be guided by the 
principle that a system-wide unit is the “op 
timum appropriate unit” for gas, electric and 
other utility companies. 

The Board states that when it set out its new 
doctrine for craft and departmental unit sever 
ance in the American Potash ruling it did state 
that there would be no further extension of the 
prior National Tube doctrine that severance 
elections would not be permitted in certall 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Howard B. Noyes, senior 


vice-president, 


Washing- 


ton Gas Light Company, is 
1955 conference chairman 


N. B. Bertolette, president, 
Hartford Gas Co., Conn., 
will address one of the 
technical luncheon sessions 


H. Reid Derrick, president, 
Alabama Gas Corp., will 
deliver keynote speech on 
research and utilization 


he tenth annual American Gas Asso- 

cation Research and Utilization Con- 
ference will convene on April 27 and 
28, 1955 at the Hotel Statler in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Aiming at the optimum in 
qustomer satisfaction, research and utili- 
zation committees of the Association will 
pfesent a program reporting on the 
progress made in their field during the 
past year as well as providing for maxi- 
mum discussion by those attending. This 
Conference represents the only nation- 
wide forum devoted to this work. 

The expanding gas industry is ever 
mindful of the most important factor of 
satisfied customers in building a firm 
foundation upon which its business 
can grow. Ever improved appliances 
through research, development and utili- 
zation service are mandatory if we are to 
Maintain a growing satisfaction. The 
Conference is aimed at reporting our 
gains to date in these domestic fields. 

Led by H. B. Noyes, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Washington Gas Light Co., the 
Conference will present an imposing 
attay of speakers and subjects. The pro- 
gram will consist of formal papers, in- 
formal panel discussion groups, lunch- 
ton addresses and a clinic discussion. 
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The Conference is sponsored by the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
and the A. G. A. Utilization Bureau. 

Prominent in the list of speakers are 
H. Reid Derrick, president, Alabama 
Gas Corp., who will keynote the Con- 
ference, and N. B. Bertolette, presi- 
dent, Hartford Gas Co., who will ad- 
dress one of the luncheon gatherings. 
The second day’s luncheon will feature 
an address by a prominent Cleveland in- 
dustrialist, R. H. Collacott, assistant to 
chairman of the board, Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio. 

Gas year round air conditioning will 
have a prominent place on the program 
with A. B. Newton, chief design engi- 
neer, The Coleman Co., discussing the 
use of gas for summer air conditioning 
and Leon Ourusoff, chairman of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
and Task Group for Gas Air Condition- 
ing, reporting on the work of the 
A. G. A. Air Conditioning Research 
Group. 

The Clinic will center around a tech- 
nical discussion of the subject of “What 
about our competition—and what is the 
way to meet it?” Such factors will be 
reviewed as the electric heat pump, the 
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very high speed electric water heater, 
new advancements on electric ranges and 
oil and electric resistance house heating. 

Papers on venting, relief devices for 
water heaters, service surveys, in addition 
to papers on field experience with new 
non-aerated pilots, gas incinerator re- 
search and clothes dryer service prob- 
lems will make this Conference of major 
interest to manufacturers, utilization 
men, executives, service men, sales per- 
sonnel and others, 

In addition, a new feature will be 
added on Friday, April 29, the day fol- 
lowing the formal closing of the Con- 
ference. A special display will take place 
at the A. G. A. Laboratories. Major 
technical improvements on domestic gas 
ranges will be shown to those attending 
whose time schedules permit. Many new 
advances in the range field both by man- 
ufacturers and Association research have 
become available recently and this will 
be a fine opportunity to view many of 
them closely. 

This program is devoted to industry 
advances and represents in form and 
content many of the items suggested at 
past Conferences. 











Group which helped launch New England program of college courses in gas appliance selling include 
(Il. to r.): William Greene, Carl Byoir and Associates; Gerry Lake, Boston University instructor; John 


Waters, director, Boston University Evening Div.; Wilbert Miller, sales pr ti 





, New Eng- 


land Electric System Gas Div.; John J. Quinn, vice-president and William Geller, director of sales 
promotion, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; Edward G. Twohey, president, N.E.E.S. Gas Div.; Henry 


Power, New England Gas and Electric Association; Henry Kievenaar, Boston Co 


AS APPLIANCE salesmen are college- 
bound! No banners, raccoon coats or foot- 
ball yells for these serious-minded students, 


Hodes, d Gas C Pp y 





however . . . they are attending college at 
night with the expressed purpose of upgrad- 
ing their salesmanship. Gas Appliance Manu- 


upgrade efforts 


facturers Association, in cooperation with te. 
gional utility associations and local gas com. 
panies, is sponsoring the project 

Typical of the programs is the one being 
given by the evening division of Boston Upi. 
versity at the Malden headquarters of New 
England Electric System. Cooperating with 
GAMA and the Electric System's gas division 
to give the New England course are Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company and New England 
Gas and Electric Association. The course is be. 
ing attended by 50 N.E.E.S. salesmen. Addi- 
tional courses will be given soon by other 
New England colleges in Boston, Cambridge 
Worcester and Providence. 

GAMA is also cooperating with Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company in a course being given 
by Marquette University, and the Manufac. 
turers Section, Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
in a course being offered at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles. All the 
courses are based on a program developed by 
GAMA and the Association of University 
Evening Colleges. 

A complete course outline and a detailed in. 
structor’s manual—based on the courses given 
successfully by City College of New York in 
Newark and in Brooklyn, have been made 
available by GAMA to gas companies and uni- 
versities interested in sponsoring courses in 
gas appliance salesmanship. 





Advance training proves 


T HAS BEEN PROVED time and time again 
that, especially when emergency strikes, co- 
operative, trained, loyal employees are a com- 
pany’s most valuable asset. This was certainly 
true on February 23 when two welds in the 
pipeline near Topeka, Kansas failed, and the 
line exploded. The intense cooperation of 
Gas Service Company employees, coupled with 
the assistance of state and city officials and 
fesidents, brought a swift end to an extremely 
Critical situation, despite temperatures of 11 
degrees above zero and a raging blizzard. 

The emergency flared up when a 20-foot 
section of the pipeline blew out of the ground, 
and pressure instantly dropped to zero. Ap- 
proximately 32,000 homes and business places 
in Topeka and neighboring Valley Falls, Oska- 
loosa, Ozawkie, Meriden, Perry, Lecompton 
and Grantville were affected. 


worth in Topeka outage 


Employees responded to the situation at 
once, acting according to preliminary plans 
which had been made in the event of such an 
emergency. Their work was directed by Sig- 
nor Fink, superintendent at Topeka, and Har- 
old W. Johnston, the company’s general super- 
intendent. Within 15 minutes after the break, 
crews had started the monumental task of 
turning off each of the 32,000 meters, repair- 
ing the line and restoring service to a com- 
munity of some 120,000 persons. 

All through the day of the break and on 
into the night, crews of company workmen 
carried out their door-to-door canvass to turn 
off service. Snow fell so heavily that chains 
had to be put on all trucks. Alerted by radio 
and television broadcasts at 15-minute inter- 
vals, citizens stayed up until the wee hours of 
the morning so that company men could get 


into their homes. Hundreds volunteered to 
shut off meters or answer phones; not one 
complaint was received. By early morning, 
every meter in the area had been contacted 
and only 1,800 remained to be turned off. At 
that time, Governor Fred Hall and Topeka 
Mayor George Schnellbacher authorized com- 
pany men to break into the homes of those citi- 
zens who were still away on the second call. 

Within 24 hours, all of the gas meters in 
the area had been turned off, gas had been te- 
stored to the entire system and about 1,000 
were using gas again. In two days, service had 
been restored to all customers where residents 
were at home. 

To accomplish this near-miracle, many 
utility company employees worked 48 hours 
without any sleep, and with only an occasional 
cup of coffee. 





Parade of kitchens and 


PARADE OF DREAM kitchens and laun- 

dries from the pages of major women’s 
magazines will be exhibited at the American 
Gas Association—Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion Annual Convention in Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 17, 18 and 19. This Parade of Kitchens 
and Laundries, under joint sponsorship of the 
host company Southern California Gas Com- 
pany and A. G. A., will be built in the new 
Statler Hotel in Los Angeles for the entire 
A. G. A. Convention. 

The following magazines have designated 
one or more kitchens and laundries especially 
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for the convention: American Home, Better 
Living, Family Circle, Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s and Parents’. According to the 
A. G. A. New Freedom Gas Kitchen and 
Laundry Bureau, this is only the beginning. 
Space will be the only limiting factor. 

The Parade of Kitchens and Laundries, du- 
plicating pages from the women’s publica- 
tions, was successfully initiated in St. Louis 
in 1953 and was duplicated in. 1954 in At- 
lantic City. Last year’s parade was so success- 
ful that there was a shortage of space for both 
kitchens and viewers. Mrs. America opened 


laundries to be featured at Convention 


last year’s successful kitchen exhibition. 

The 1955 kitchens will present the latest in 
modular planning and appliance design. A 
number of new developments in design and 
layout can be expected. The cabinet manufac- 
turers participating in the A. G. A. New Free- 
dom Program are planning to respond to the 
interest shown by many utilities in kitchens 
which highlight built-in gas appliances. 

Successful parades and launderamas have 
been held in St. Louis, Atlantic City, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Minneapolis, Newark, Pitts 
burgh and now Los Angeles. 
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Economics and engineering of corrosion mitigation 


program established for Northern Illinois Gas distribution system 


ystem-wide cathodic protection 





@ This paper in its original form pre- 
sented a review of the corrosion preven- 
fion activities of the Northern Illinois 
Gas Company and its predecessor, the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
illinois, with a sequence of events lead- 
ing up to their present cathodic protec- 
tion policy. 

Because of space considerations, this 
abridged version outlines the extent of 
their activities on new construction since 
1947 and on the distribution system that 
existed previous to that date. Included 
isan analysis of the engineering forces 
required to carry out a program of cor- 
fosion mitigation.—Editor 


By MATHEW G. MARKLE 


Northern Illinois Gas Company 
Bellwood, Illinois 


he successful conclusion of the trial 

installations was sufficient to convince 
the engineers, operating men, and man- 
agement that a cathodic application for 
the protection of the distribution system 
should be utilized provided, of course, 
that it was economically feasible to do 
$0. 

A corrosion engineer was appointed 
in 1945 to study the problem and for- 
mulate a program to be followed. His 
study indicated that four distinctly dif- 
ferent programs should be considered. 


1. Application of cathodic protection 
with a good coating procedure on 





Presented at A.G.A. Distribution, Motor Vehi- 


cles and Corrosion Conference, April 12-15, Cin- 
cianati, Ohio. 
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all new installations of pipe under- 
ground. 

2. Protection of all of our existing 
supply mains by the use of recti- 
fiers or anodes as dictated by an 
economic study. 

3. Protection by cathodic application 
to as much of the existing distribu- 
tion systems within town bound- 
aries as possible with consideration 
being given to economic justifica- 
tion and the practicability of such 
an installation. 

4. Study and analysis of the stray cur- 
rent areas to effectively control 
their drainage. 

For very good reasons, it was decided 
to concentrate first on providing protec- 
tion to all new installations. Studies 
made during the war period indicated 
that the company was about to enter an 
expansion program of considerable ex- 
tent. 

There appeared to be good prospects 
of an additional supply of natural gas 
to the Chicago area, and plans were be- 
ing formulated to make a complete con- 
version to natural gas. Also, there was 
every reason to believe that the building 
of homes in the company territory would 
increase greatly after the war resulting 
in increased activities to extend gas 
facilities. 

And last, but not least, the economics 
of applying cathodic protection to new 
installations of distribution main ap- 
peared very favorable. By the use of 
magnesium anodes, cathodic protection 
could be applied to a new installation of 
steel main for not more than one -per- 
cent of the total cost making the: com- 


plete protection job, including the coat- 
ing, six to eight percent, depending on 
the size. These percentages, by the way, 
still hold about the same today. 

Progress in establishing a standard 
practice to be followed on new construc- 
tion was slowed down considerably be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining the 
materials needed to start the program. 
Procuring the magnesium anodes pro- 
vided a real problem, and a suitable in- 
sulating feature for the meter set was 
not being made at that time. 

However, in less than two years (by 
the middle of 1947) the first step of the 
program was in full swing. Every new 
service off of a steel main included an 
insulating feature ahead of meter, and 
every order for a new steel main passed 
over the desk of the corrosion engineer 
for his designation of location and num- 
ber of anodes and insulating flanges in 
the main. 

In addition, the corrosion engineer 
had carried on an intensive program of 
instruction and training with the line 
and working organizations of the com- 
pany to gain support and cooperation. It 
was believed that the success or failure 
of the program depended greatly on the 
degree of appreciation by the line, and 
the working organization particularly, 
that corrosion control was fundamental 
to the performance of their duties. 

Accordingly, the corrosion engineer 
took advantage of every opportunity to 
explain to these organizations exactly 
what caused corrosion as it was found in 
the field, and how he expected, with 
their help, to prevent it in the future. 
This paid dividends as evidenced by the 
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enthusiasm with which they accepted the 
new responsibility. 

In the years that have elapsed, the 
company has laid 8,600,000 feet of ca- 
thodically protected pipe. Practically all 
of this was done with magnesium anodes, 
rectifiers being used only on rate occa- 
sions where convenience and economy 
dictated. The greater portion of these 
anode installations were made by a con- 
tractor. The work load involved with 
running new services and normal main- 
tenance necessitated contracting the 
greater portion of new main construc- 
tion including the installation of 
cathodic protection facilities. 

Coating specifications of the company 
call for all pipe to be mill coated with a 
minimum of 3/32 inches of plasticized 
coal tar reinforced with glass, and all 
joints and fittings wrapped with a coal 
tar tape. Visual inspection before the 
main is lowered into the ditch is all that 
is required. 

Frankly, our engineers are not happy 
with the disproportionate cost of the 
coating in the whole protection job, 
which is about 85 percent. It is their 
opinion that costs should be nearer 50 
percent for coating and 50 percent for 
cathodic protection. If this proportion 
were attainable, the total cost for protec- 
tion should be less. 

Coatings available today were de- 
signed and are still being sold to ac- 
complish the whole protection job. 
What is needed in the industry is one 
that is suitable to use only in conjunc- 
tion with cathodic protection. Possibly, 
when cathodic protection becomes more 
universally accepted as a necessary ad- 
junct to coating for pipe protection, the 
demand for a coating tailored to fit the 
job will become great enough to result 
in the research necessary to find one that 
is suitable. 

Although Northern Illinois Gas Com- 
pany coating and cathodic installations 
conform pretty well to general practice, 
they differ from many on the method of 
engineering pipe protection on new con- 
struction; they do not make field surveys 
of soil conditions before design. Every- 
thing that goes underground is coated, 
and cathodic facilities are specified by 
rule of thumb based on experience and 
knowledge of existing and/or expected 
conditions. After the job has been com- 
pleted and has had time to become 
stabilized, a field check is made and the 
facilities then corrected if necessary. 

This combination of a standard coat- 
ing and a minimum of field engineering 
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in advance of construction lends itself 
very well to distribution work where the 
jobs are small and numerous and may be 
installed by a contractor or company 
crews. The evidence of this is that the 
engineering costs for pipe protection on 
new construction is less than one-half of 
one percent. 

There are a number of low pressure 
systems of cast iron construction within 
the company. These are being expanded, 
principally for new business loads, with 
cast iron. Standard practice is to take a 
service off of cast iron with 114 inch 
steel pipe coated to our standard specifi- 
cation. The service is insulated from the 
house piping by an insulating union just 
ahead of the meter and from the main by 
an insulating street ell off of the street 
tee screwed into the main. A one-pound 
Magnesium anode is connected to the 
service between the insulating joints and 
buried with the pipe. All new and re- 
newed low pressure services have been 
treated this way since 1949. 


Seek correction 


It is apparent that cathodic protection 
is not being applied to the street tee and 
the insulating street ell. This is an unde- 
sirable condition that our engineers have 
attempted to correct over the years, but 
have met with no success. The insulating 
joint should be between the street tee 
and the cast iron pipe. 

A plastic bushing appeared to be the 
best solution ; yet tests of various plastics 
in the form of a bushing revealed none 
that could be considered satisfactory be- 
cause, either the cold flow characteris- 
tics were such as to eventually produce a 
leak, or failures could be expected under 
strain because of brittleness, or the ma- 
terials were not suitable for underground 
service. At present, the research is at a 
dead end, but it is the general opinion 
that the plastic industry will come up 
with a suitable product. 

With corrosion protection being ap- 
plied to-new construction in a routine 
manner, considerable engineering time 
and manpower was made available to 
pursue the second step of the program, 
namely the protection of all of the sup- 
ply mains in service before 1947. A total 
of 701 miles of pipe ranging in size 
from 3 to 16 inches was involved, some 
of it coated satisfactorily, some with ma- 
terials of dubious quality, and much of it 
bare. 

Obsolescence because of size had to 
be considered, a factor that was difficult 





to resolve because of the rapid expansion 
of the system. Any supply main that was 
deemed renewable for size in the neg 
future was placed at the bottom of the 
list ; those considered suitable in size, te. 
gardless of age or condition, were te. 
viewed for a possible cathodic applica. 
tion. 

To date 360 miles of the original sup. 
ply mains have been protected. The last 
job, just completed through this winter, 
called for 34 rectifier installations on 75 
miles of interconnected supply mains, A 
total of 12 months was required to com. 
plete this job, from the time that a cost 
study was started until the last rectifier 
was in operation. 

It is estimated that the yearly charges 
including power and operating costs, plus 
the yearly charges for investment and 
depreciation reserve, will amount to ap- 
proximately $13,000, and that something 
in the neighborhood of $50,000 on te- 
pairs will have to be spent in the next 
ten years to put the system in good 
shape. It is reasonable to assume that at 
least the same expenditure on repairs 
would be made if no cathodic protection 
was applied. In any case, it should not 
be charged against the cathodic applica- 
tion. 

If this premise is acceptable, then the 
$13,000 yearly costs are the equivalent 
of the yearly charges on about $140,000 
of investment on replacements for this 
system. Unquestionably, more replace- 
ment than this would be required in the 
next 20 years, the estimated life of recti- 
fiers and ground bed. 

A cost justification on a job of this 
nature can be much more in detail and 
far more elaborate; however, the neces- 
sity of presenting more figures to justify 
a job as apparent as this is questionable. 
Certainly it has not been found necessary 
to do so in the Northern Illinois Gas 
Company. 

In general, rectifiers have been used 
on supply mains because they are located 
in rural areas and because it is believed 
that better coverage of the mains in- 
volved can be obtained. Anodes are util- 
ized on any supply main that, because of 
its proximity to other utilities, might re- 
sult in interference if a rectifier were 
used. As a matter of interest, 110 recti- 
fiers ate now in operation in the com- 
pany, 98 on gas mains and 12 on under- 
ground high pressure storage fields and 
underground propane tanks. 

The third step in the original pro- 
gram, the protection by cathodic applica- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Customers, sales, revenues up 





BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


American Gas Association 


otal gas utility customers, sales and 
thal for all classes of sales, at- 
tained new heights during 1954, even 
surpassing the previously published 
1954 estimates made at the close of 
the year. Total customers aggregated 
27,790,000, not including approximately 
261,000 customers receiving liquefied 
petroleum gas through utility mains. 

This was an increase of 821,000 new 
customers over the 26,967,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1953, and represented the 
sixth consecutive year that the gas in- 
dustry had added 800,000 or more cus- 
tomers. 

The 1.2 million homes built last year, 
and the continuing housing boom, has 
been the principal factor in the constant 
increase in numbers of gas customers. It 
is estimated that approximately 92 per- 
cent of all new homes built within free 
gas main extension areas use gas. There 
is every indication that 1955 housing 
activity will continue at a high level so 
that the gas industry should again add 
more than 800,000 new customers. 

There were 22,027,000 customers re- 
ceiving natural gas at the end of 1954; 
this represented an increase of 5.4 per- 
cent over last year. Natural gas customers 
now account for over 78 percent of total 
industry customers. In addition, if the 
more than four million customers who 
feceive mixed gas (containing substan- 
tial quantities of natural gas) are con- 
sidered, the total number of customers 
dependent upon natural gas is equivalent 
to 94 percent of total industry customers. 

Accounting for part of the gain in 
natural gas customers has been the con- 
tinued conversion of several large utili- 
ties from the distribution of manufac- 
tured and/or mixed gas to straight nat- 
ural, and the continuing extension of 
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distribution systems into areas which 
formerly had no utility gas service. 

Total gas utility and pipeline sales to 
ultimate consumers in 1954 reached 60.9 
billion therms, up 8.1 percent over the 
56.4 billion therms consumed in 1953. 
All classes of sales registered gains, with 
sales to commercial establishments show- 
ing the largest percentage advance of 
11.0 percent. 

Commercial gas sales have been in- 
creasing during the post-war period at a 
faster rate than disposable personal in- 
come, one reasonable indicator of com- 
mercial activity. Gas sales to commercial 
users increased over 120 percent between 
1945 and 1954 whereas disposable per- 
sonal income during this same period in- 
creased by 69 percent. 

Sales of gas to residential users and 
industrial organizations during 1954 
were up 10.3 and 8.2 percent respec- 
tively over 1953. 

Natural gas sales during the year 
fotaled 57.6 billion therms, up 8.3 per- 


cent over 1953. Natural gas sales now 
represent over 94 percent of total utility 
and pipeline sales to ultimate consumers. 
Industrial sales of natural gas reached 
32.2 billion therms, up 8.4 percent over 
the 12 months ending December 31, 
1953. This good showing was in spite of 
the fact that industrial activity, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board In- 
dex of Production, was down 6.7 per- 
cent from a year ago. 

Total industry revenues from sales of 
gas to ultimate consumers reached an all- 
time high of over $3.0 billion, up 11.6 
percent. Residential customers paid $1.8 
billion for the gas they consumed, 12.6 
percent greater than the amount paid a 
year ago. Revenues from commercial and 
industrial users were up 14.5 and 9.0 
percent, respectively, over last year. 

Revenues from the sale of natural gas 
to all classes of customers aggregated 
$2.6 billion, up 13.9 percent from a year 
ago. All classes of revenues were up with 

(Continued on page 52) 


GAS UTILITY AND PIPELINE CUSTOMERS, SALES AND REVENUES 
FROM ULTIMATE CONSUMERS, TOTAL INDUSTRY AND 
NATURAL GAS, BY CLASS OF SERVICE, 1953-1954 


Total Gas Industry 


Natural Gas Industry 








% % 
1954 1953 Change 1954 1953 Change 
Customers (December 31) (Thousands) 

Total 27,790 26,969 -+- 3.1 22,027 20,893 -+ 5.4 
Residential 25,598 24,858 -+- 3.0 20,257 19,229 + 5.3 
Commercial 2,051 1977 + 3.7 1,661 1,564 -+ 6.2 
Industrial 111 108 + 2.8 81 76 + 68 
Other 30 26 - 28 24 _ 

Sales (Millions of therms) 

Total 60,924 56,382 + 8.1 57,617 53,194 + 8.3 
Residential 19,834 17,982 -+-10.3 17,712 16,018 -+10.6 
Commercial 5,503 4,958 -+11.0 5,039 4,487 -+-12.3 
Industrial 32,870 30,385 -+- 8.2 32,175 29,671 -+ 8.4 
Other 2,717 3,057 _ 2,691 3,018 _ 

Revenues (Thousands) 

Total $3,011,909 $2,697,774 -+-11.6 $2,561,815 $2,250,120 +-13.9 
Residential 1,756,069 1,559,198 -+12.6 1,430,111 1,239,524 +15.4 
Commercial 382,288 ° 333,973 +145 314,973 265,604 +18.6 
Industrial 805,435 738,640 -+- 9.0 751,151 682,136 -+10.1 
Other 68,117 65,963 _ 65,580 62,856 _ 
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Natural gas reserves 
(Continued from page 4) 


gaseous or in solution with crude oil in the reservoir and 
which are recoverable as liquids by the processes of condensa- 
tion or absorption which take place in field separators, 
scrubbers, gasoline plants, or cycling plants. Natural gasoline, 
condensate, and liquefied petroleum gases fall in this category. 
While the liquids so collected and the products derived from 
them in some of the modern plants are known by a variety of 
names, they have been grouped together here under the gen- 
eral heading “Natural Gas Liquids”. 

The estimates presented in this report incorporate the re- 
sults of carefully detailed studies of many hundreds of fields 
and pools throughout the United States. Their preparation 





has required the help and active cooperation of spegj 
trained geologists and engineers familiar with developmenis 
in all producing areas throughout the country. The Committee 
is fortunate to have obtained the help of this group of me, 
who have served as subcommittee members. As in past years 
they have given generously of their time and efforts to make 
these estimates as complete and accurate as possible. The 
Committee expressed its appreciation to these men. 

The Committee also acknowledged the helpful cooperation 
of the Committee on Petroleum Reserves of the American 
Petroleum Institute, on whose estimates of crude oil reserves 
the estimates of dissolved gas reserves are based, and the 
Committee on Underground Storage of the American Gas 
Association, who supplied the data on which the underground 
storage figures are based. 











- (Barrels of 42 U.S. Gallons) 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1953 ........ ccc ececcecccceseees 5,437,922,000 
Extensions and revisions of previous 

estimate during the year of 1954 ........cccccececcevcevees 20,830,000 
New reserves discovered in 1954 .....cccccecccccccccccsececs 86,520,000 


NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 


See RUINEN OUNINPONE WIEDEN CUES oo hin ci Kind oc ced swdabcadecesgsecdeances 











RESERVES ——_ 
Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1953, and new proved reserves added 
i NE 6 C8 Faas oS LAR ESTAR EKER SS CLG OR aD RAE ASE Shae oe SH6n6 ee 5,545,272,000 
OE DURNNEG GUN TIGE ac 8 i008 65 a iwlercrne esses ededeaceseds 300,815,000 
Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of December 31, 1954 ......... 5,244,457,000 
Reserves data are shown by states in Table 2 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 31, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1954 
(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60 deg. F) 
Natural Gas Added During Year 
Discoveries of Total of Net Estimated Increase 
Extensions New Fields Discoveries, Production Proved over 
and and New Pools Revisions Net Change During Reserves as of Previous 
Year Revisions in Old Fields and Extensions in Storage Year End of Year Year 
1945 - - _ - _ 147,789,366 - 
1946 a a 17,729,152 a 4,942,617 160,575,901 12,786,535 
1947 7,570,654 3,410,170 10,980,824 a 5,629,811 165,926,914 5,351,013 
1948 9,769,483 4,129,089 13,898,572 51,482 6,007,628 173,869,340 7,942,426 
1949 8,061,429 4,612,870 12,674,299 82,746 6,245,041 180,381,344 6,512,004 
1950 9,172,381 2,877,351 12,049,732 54,301 6,892,678 185,592,699 5,211,355 
1951 13,013,606 3,039,385 16,052,991 132,751 7,966,941 193,811,500 8,218,801 
1952 8,934,470 5,411,043 14,345,513 198,850 8,639,638 199,716,225 5,904,725 
1953 13,371,355 7,081,661 20,453,016 516,431b 9,238,540 211,447,132 11,730,907 
1954 4,632,309 4,966,894 9,599,203 90,906 9,426,509 211,710,732 263,600 





a Not estimated. 
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TABLE 4 SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ESTIM 


ATES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS RESERVES 


b All native gas in storage reservoirs formerly classified as a natural gas reserve is included in this figure. 


Sr 





FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 31, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1954 


(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 





Natural Gas Liquids Added During Year 





Discoveries of Total of Net Estimated Increase 

Extensions New Fields Discoveries, Production Proved Over 
and and New Pools Revisions During Reserves as of Previous 

Year Revisions in Old Fields and Extensions Year End of Year Year 
1946 _ - — 129,262 3,163,219 = 
1947 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 3,253,975 90,756 
1948 405,874 64,683 470,557 183,749 3,540,783 286,808 
1949 294,211 92,565 386,776 198,547 3,729,012 188,229 
1950 707,879 58,183 766,062 227,411 4,267,663 538,651 
1951 648,497 75,494 723,991 267,052 4,724,602 456,939 
1952 475,170 81,668 556,838 284,789 4,996,651 272,049 
1953 648,047 95,922 743,969 302,698 5,437,922 441,271 
1954 20,830 86,520 107,350 300,815 5,244,457 (—) 193,465 
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In a period of rising costs, unprecedented utility industry 


expansion has focussed a new light on the responsibility of the internal auditor 


Auditing construction costs — 








= eS UO we CUS Sa a rT CUS 


By A. J. GREGORY 


Supervisor, Internal Audit Division 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


uring the past decade industry in gen- 
D eral has been expanding its physical 
facilities at an unprecedented rate. This 
expansion has taken place during a 
petiod of spiraling increases in construc- 
tion costs. 

In the past, many companies have re- 
garded construction as being primarily 
an engineering problem and have relied 
on their engineering staffs to control the 
costs as well as to direct the construction. 
However, the recent shift in emphasis to 
the use of cost-plus construction con- 
tracts with their atttendant record-keep- 
ing requirements has brought about a 
situation where the cost control and ac- 
counting problems can no longer be 
delegated to engineering personnel. As a 
result of these factors, the internal au- 
ditor has had to assume a new, major re- 
sponsibility in a field that has, until very 
recently, been neglected. 

Basically the problems involved in au- 
diting construction contracts and in con- 
trolling costs are common to all types 
of industries. The procedures which 
have been developed in our company can 
teadily be adapted to meet the needs of 
your own organizations. 

Our procedures recognize that there 
are two basic types of construction con- 
tracts: (1) lump-sum contracts and (2) 
cost-plus contracts. There are several 
Variations of these types of contracts 
such as lump-sum contracts with es- 
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calator clauses, combination contracts 
where certain types of equipment are 
purchased at a fixed amount and the in- 
stallation is performed on a cost-plus 
basis, and unit price contracts. 

The latter actually can be either lump- 
sum or cost-plus depending upon 
whether the number of units can be as- 
certained in advance or controlled by the 
company, or whether the number of 
units is indeterminate or controlled by 





Mr. Gregory has served his company since 1941, 
is active in national and regional audit groups 





the contractor. Essentially, however, con- 
tracts can be considered under the two 
basic categories and audit procedures 
should be applied accordingly. 

Simple lump-sum contracts which pro- 
vide that specified construction work is 
to be performed for a fixed stated sum 
do not require specialized auditing pro- 
cedures. A determination must be made 
by the company’s engineer-in-charge that 


the work has been performed in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the con- 
tract; the auditor is then concerned only 
that payments authorized by the en- 
gineer are made in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. 

This does not mean that these con- 
tracts warrant only a superficial review 
by the auditors. Orders for extra work 
are frequently issued on this type of con- 
tract, and the auditor must scrutinize 
these carefully to determine that there 
are no cost-plus features incorporated in 
them. Occasionally an order for extra 
work is issued to provide a price adjust- 
ment on the original lump sum, rather 
than to authorize additional work to be 
done. 

Cost-plus contracts, however, present 
an entirely different problem. Accurate 
records must be maintained of all ma- 
terials, labor and equipment used on the 
job in order that the contractors’ billings 
can be verified. Payments of amounts 
due to the contractor must be in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contracts 
which, because of the various cost ele- 


‘ments involved, are more complicated 


than the terms of a lump-sum contract. 
Cost-plus contracts also differ from 
lump-sum contracts in that the former 
are not self-policed by the incentive for 
efficiency. 

Under the provisions of a lump- 
sum contract, the contractor's profit 
is determined by the difference be- 
tween his cost and the amount of the 
contract, which provides an incentive for 
efficiency. Under the provisions of a 
cost-plus contract there may actually be 
an incentive to be inefficient. When the 
profit fee is determined as a fixed per- 
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centage of cost there is an incentive to 
keep costs at a high level and thereby in- 
crease the profit. When the profit fee is 
fixed, there is an incentive for the con- 
tractor to pay labor premiums, and use 
excess items of rental equipment in an 
effort to speed up the completion of the 
job. 

Because of these various factors, cost- 
plus contracts require detailed auditing 
procedures to determine that the com- 
pany pays only for labor, materials, and 
equipment used on the job; to determine 
that all such items were needed for the 
job; and to ascertain that the payments 
are made in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. 

In order to develop an adequate pro- 
gram for auditing charges performed 
under the provisions of cost-plus con- 
tracts, the auditor should become 
thoroughly familiar with all of the terms 
of the contract he is going to audit. One 
of the best ways to do this is to brief 
each contract. He should then give con- 
sideration to the following matters: 


1. What procedure has been estab- 
lished for verifying labor, ma- 
terials, and rental equipment used 
on the job? 

2. What procedure has been estab- 
lished for reporting the results of 
these verification operations to the 
accounting department ? 

3. How does the accounting depart- 
ment use these data to verify the 
accuracy of the contractor's bill- 
ings? 

4. Are the contractor's billings in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
contracts ? 


The manner in which these functions 
are performed at the operating level will 
vary considerably from company to com- 
pany. For example, in some companies 
verification in the field may be left to 
the engineering personnel while in other 
companies the verification of charges 
may be the responsibility of the account- 
ing department. Regardless of whether 
the verification operations are performed 
by engineering or by accounting person- 
nel, it will probably be necessary to set 
up an auditing program which will 
Operate on a continuous basis rather than 
on a basis of scheduled periodic audits. 

This program will normally include 
a full-time field auditor for major con- 
struction pfojects, and provide for 
periodic test checks of minor construc- 
tion jobs at various locations. The con- 
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tinuous type of audit is highly desirable 
because of the large amounts involved 
in construction work and the substantial 
reduction in these costs which can be 
realized if verification procedures and 
contract payment processing procedures 
are constantly reviewed. 

In smaller companies where the size 
of the auditing staff will not permit this 
arrangement, the auditor will probably 
have to be satisfied with test check cover- 
age, giving primary attention to the ade- 
quacy with which operating personnel 
are performing their verification work. 

There is much value in the type of 
audit which is performed before the pay- 
ment is made to the contractor. This per- 
mits the auditor to observe the work be- 
ing performed in the field and to make 
such tests as are necessary to determine 
that the contractor's timekeeping is ac- 
curate. It permits the auditor to make his 
test checks of materials and rental equip- 
ment at a time when it is still possible to 
investigate these matters. Any controver- 
sial items can be settled with the con- 
tractor before payment is made for them. 


Against post-audits 

On the other hand, a post-audit based 
upon a review of the contractor's books 
and records made at a time subsequent 
to when the work was done and payment 
was made is largely time wasted. Such 
an audit assumes that the contractor’s 
records are correct and reflect what 
actually took place in the field, which is 
not necessarily true. 

There was a case where a retail estab- 
lishment made a major addition to its 
retailing facilities under a cost-plus con- 
tract. No auditing work was performed 
while the work was in progress. At some 
time subsequent to the final payment, the 
store sent its auditor to the contractor’s 
office to check his records. It is difficult 
to imagine what the retail store’s man- 
agement hoped to accomplish by this 
type of audit. 

In order to be of any value the audit 
must begin at the job site and be per- 
formed while the construction work is in 
progress so that labor, material, and 
equipment can be checked as they are 
employed on the job. Trying to de- 
termine the correctness of a contractor’s 
billings by reviewing his books is about 
the same as if the store permitted its 
merchandise receiving department to ac- 
cept merchandise on the basis of ven- 
dors’ delivery tickets without actually 
counting before placing it in stock. 





The basic work performed in auditj 
construction contracts is done in the 
field. Let's consider the verification of 
labor. On major construction jobs, daj 
unscheduled field checks of all workmen 
on the job should be required. The pri. 
mary objective of this check is to de. 
termine that all the men appearing on 
the contractor’s time sheet are actually 
on the job. 

When a time clock is used by the 
contractor, periodic checks should be 
made to see that each man is clocking 
only his own time card and that this 
operation is performed when the men 
actually report on or off duty. Incidental 
to this objective, it should be determined 
that workmen are performing the kind 
of work corresponding to their labor 
classification and pay; that the same 
workmen are not reported by both the 
prime contractor and sub-contractors; 
that labor performed on a cost-plus basis 
is distinguished from that done on a 
lump-sum basis. 

Billing irregularities resulting from 
the improper accounting of labor 
charges occur fairly frequently, par- 
ticularly in those construction projects 
where it is a common practice to shift 
workmen between jobs and between con- 
tractors. When these shifts occur be- 
tween cost-plus and lump-sum jobs, bill- 
ings on a cost-plus basis for lump-sum 
work are not uncommon. On a few oc- 
casions duplicate billings from contrac- 
tor and sub-contractor have also been 
encountered. 

Another matter relating to labor 
charges which require verification by the 
auditor is the amount of overtime spent 
on the job and the actual need for the 
contractor to use overtime help. It is 
usually necessary to make a separate 
computation of the total labor at regular 
rates, and the amount of premium pay 
involved because the latter will normally 
not bear as high an overhead rate as the 
regular labor charges. 

For example, our company has cost- 
plus contracts on which the overhead ap- 
plied to straight time labor runs as high 
as 62 per cent for profit, insurance, 
equipment, payroll taxes, etc., while the 
corresponding premium time is subject 
only to a 4Y4 per cent overhead to cover 
payroll taxes. 

In many localities it is an accepted 
practice to give travel allowances as ad- 
ditional compensation for the time spent 
and distance traveled between the work- 
men’s homes and the job site. Not only 
must the auditor verify that the proper 
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ymounts are being paid, but he must also 
determine that they are paid only to 
those workmen eligible to receive such 

ts. It is also necessary to de- 
termine that these amounts are given the 
proper accounting treatment for payroll 
tax purposes in accordance with recent 
decisions made by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

The procedure for verifying materials 
and rental equipment should include a 

ysical check of all items as they are de- 
livered to the job site. Any differences 
in the quantity and description of items 
received from those listed on the ven- 
dor’s delivery tickets should be followed 
up promptly. Materials which are re- 
turned to the vendors by the contractors 
should be checked to see that proper 
credit is obtained. Rental equipment 
should also be checked when it leaves 
the job site. In verifying rental equip- 
ment it is necessary to determine not 
only that the equipment is on the job 
but that it is being used. 

We must distinguish between items 
of material and equipment which are 
used on cost-plus jobs from those which 
ate used on lump-sum jobs. On cost-plus 
jobs we must further distinguish be- 
tween items of equipment which are on 
a rental basis and those which are fur- 
nished under the provisions of a fixed 
overhead or a lump-sum payment. The 
rental charge for equipment normally 
includes an allowance for ordinary main- 
tenance. Therefore, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate the breakdown of equipment in 
the field to ascertain whether the failure 
was due to normal wear or whether it 
was caused by unusual circumstances 
which would justify a repair charge. 

Other items which may require special 
treatment include container deposits and 
state gasoline taxes. A record should te 
maintained of oil drums and containers 
on which deposits are recoverable when 
the containers are returned. In Wiscon- 
sin the state tax on gasoline is a highway 
use tax, and that portion of the tax paid 
which represents the use of gasoline for 
non-highway purposes is recoverable. 
Even at only 4¢ a gallon, this refund 
can be sizeable on a large construction 
Project. This tax is given comparable 
treatment by some other states, and the 
auditor should check into this matter. 

The field verification work is im- 
portant only insofar as the data it pro- 
Vides can be used to verify the accuracy 
of the contractors’ invoices. This means 
that it is necessary that there be a well 
established procedure for reporting the 
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Listing of Common Errors Found in Processing 
Cost-Plus Construction Contract Billings 


Labor 


Incorrect rates 

Incorrect classification 

Incorrect computation of overtime— 
(double or time-and-a-half) 

Time charged not spent on job 

Extensions 

Taxable status on welfare payments 


Material 


Duplicate billing 

Material not received 

Pricing and extensions 

Not required for job (signs, cushions, 
etc.) 

Credit not received for material re- 
turned 

Material stolen from job site 

Discounts not allowed 


Equipment 

Incorrect rental rates 

Equipment ordered returned but not 
returned 

Rental charged on break-down time 

Repaits not chargeable 

Extensions 

Unnecessary equipment on job 

Rental equipment versus ownership 


Other 


Amounts billed in excess of lump-sum 
sub-contracts 

All work, as specified in lump-sum 
sub-contract, not completed 

Excess payroll taxes 

State gas tax not chargeable 

Travel expense not applicable 

Computation of fees, overhead 

Lump-sum work also billed on cost- 
plus basis 

Excess premium on performance bond 





results of the field verification operations 
to the accounting department. This will 
require a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the auditors and the engineers. 

In our experience, where the actual 
verification work is performed by engi- 
neering personnel, we have found that, 
once the initial resistance to new pro- 
cedures was overcome and the installa- 
tion of field verification procedures com- 
pleted, the engineering departments 
have not resented a continuous audit of 
their work. In fact, we have had some 
difficulty in dissuading them from turn- 
ing over the major part of the verifica- 
tion work to the auditors. 


Recording in field 


Perhaps a description of the field veri- 
fication forms used by Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company and a brief expla- 
nation of their use will illustrate how 
the work performed in the field can be 
recorded for use by the auditors. Each 
day the company’s field personnel pre- 
pare a “Daily Construction Report” for 
each cost-plus contract. 

This report contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the work performed by the con- 


tractors’ workmen and shows a break: 


down of their hours by type of labor, by 


account to be charged, and by premium 
hours. It also shows the number of travel 
allowance units by labor classification. 
All material receiving reports issued 
during the day which itemize all receipts 
of materials and equipment are also 
cross-referenced to this report. 

The daily construction reports are 
based in part upon the contractors’ time 
records and in part upon the results of 
the verification operations performed by 
the field personnel. The field auditor 
makes test-checks of these reports each 
day, and makes an independent verifica- 
tion on a test-check basis of labor, ma- 
terials, and equipment by means of 
which he can verify that the reports are 
being prepared accurately and that field 
personnel are performing their work 
satisfactorily. When he is satisfied that 
the reports are accurate, they are sub- 
mitted to the accounting department 
where they are priced, extended, and 
footed for subsequent use in verifying 
the contractors’ billings. 

When the billings are received from 
the contractors, the data obtained from 
the field is used to verify the correctness 
of the items billed. It is also necessary to 
determine that the items and amounts 
billed are in accordance with the terms 

(Continued on page 47) 
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he biennial American Gas Association 

Industrial Gas School, sponsored by 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, will be held during the week of 
May 2, in the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

A five-day course will provide basic 
training and serve as a refresher in the 
sale and utilization of gas in industry. 
The school is open to employees of gas 
companies, gas equipment manufacturers 
and dealers, and present or prospective 
industrial gas customers. 

In making up the course of lectures, 
the Sales Training Committee, with 
W. E. McWilliams, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., as chairman, drew on the ex- 
perience gained at previous schools to 
set up a course of study that will cover 
as many important subjects as possible 
within the week. 

Starting with the fundamentals of 
combustion, the first day follows through 
with a series of lectures on gas-air pro- 
portioning and mixing systems includ- 
ing high and low pressure and mechani- 
cal systems for mixing. A lecture on 
types of burners will be demonstrated 
by a display of burners and equipment. 
The display is an innovation at this 
year's school. 
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The industrial gas engineer has use 
for a knowledge of heat treating which 
will be thoroughly covered for steel, 
copper and brass, aluminum and other 
non-ferrous metals. The equipment used 
for this purpose and a lecture on the 
generation, combustion and results ob- 
tained by the use of prepared atmos- 
pheres makes up a part of this subject. 
Relating to it will be a lecture on metal 
melting. 


Session on boilers 


An entire morning session will be 
given over to the subject of boilers, with 
lectures by three outstanding men ex- 
perienced in this field. Steam require- 
ments for industrial processing by the 
use of small amounts of steam at me- 
dium pressures will be followed by a 
discussion on boilers used for both heat- 
ing and processing operations with rec- 
ommendations for sizing to the job. An- 
other lecture will cover the common 
types of boilers and the problems which 
industrial gas engineers will meet when 
converting them to gas from another 
fuel. 

The afternoon session of this day will 
be on protective devices and how they 





operate, together with a discussion of 
the equipment needed, methods to be 
followed and codes to be observed for 
ignition and combustion protection. Also 
to be discussed is temperature measure- 
ment and control which is most impor- 
tant in practically every industrial in- 
stallation. There will be descriptions of 
the various temperature measuring sys 
tems and equipment, and the automatic 
control systems used to regulate the tem- 
peratures of industrial gas equipment. 
There are many highly specialized ap- 
plications for industrial gas. Each one 
has its own characteristics which must 
be well known to the gas engineer. Some 
of those to be covered in these lectures 
will be fuel applications in the glass in- 
dustry, with an outline of practices and 
techniques used for melting and proc 
essing glass. The use of gas in the manu- 
facture of bricks and pottery and the 
conversion of kilns from coal or oil con- 
stitute other lectures at this session. 
Other applications which will cross 
the path of the industrial gas engineer 
include the heating of liquids in tanks 
by means of immersion tubes. In addi- 
tion, tank heating by external means 
and submerged combustion for watef 
and other solutions will be covered. This 
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lecture will be followed by others on the 
use of refractories and insulation. There 
will also be a discussion of processes uti- 
lizing high temperature indirect heating, 
setting forth the processes and equip- 
ment used, including radiant tubes and 
muffles of both alloy and refractory. 

A most interesting lecture will be 
given covering the petrochemical indus- 
try wherein natural gas is used as a raw 
material for the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, plastics, fi- 
bers, solvents and fertilizers. What 
equipment is used in the chemical indus- 
try and the various applications of this 
equipment as related to gas usage will 
also be discussed in a subsequent lecture. 

Another subject on which the gas en- 
gineer should be well posted is on oven 
applications. While many of these are of 
4 comparatively low temperature, the 
question of application and of tempera- 
ture control is of prime importance. The 
Principles, practices and designs of 
ovens will be discussed for industrial 
drying and finishing operations. 

Automatic heating machinery as re- 
lated to gas for automation will be dis- 
mussed with a description of the auto- 
matic gas heating equipment for this 


purpose. 
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The last day of the school will see 
many industrial gas subjects covered in a 
series of lectures designed to round out 
the engineer's knowledge of industrial 
gas applications. Beginning with the 
heating operations and equipment neces- 
sary for volume food processing. This 
will be followed by a description of the 
equipment used and operating data on 
various types of catalytic fume incinera- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous processing 


Miscellaneous small processes utiliz- 
ing gas fuel will be the topic of a lecture 
setting forth the applications and equip- 
ment used for varnish cooking, battery 
burning, mold drying, ladle heating and 
others. The uses of gas and the descrip- 
tion of typical applications and equip- 
ment for processing textiles and paper 
will be the final lecture of the morning 
session. 

The closing afternoon session will be 
slanted toward sales, beginning with a 
discussion of the factors to be considered 
in surveying a plant for industrial and 
commercial fuel uses. In a lecture on 
meters, regulators and piping there will 
be presented the recommendations of 





good practice requirements for the in- 
stallation of consumer-owned piping on 
industrial and commercial premises. 

After acquiring product knowledge 
and engineering know-how, successful 
selling still requires real salesmanship. 
This closing lecture will be presented by 
a successful salesman who will leave a 
stirring message with the students that 
they can make practical use of in their 
everyday calls on industrial gas pros- 
pects. 

An outstanding faculty has been re- 
cruited for this 1955 school, each se- 
lected for his specialized knowledge of 
a particular subject. From member gas 
companies there will be: 


J. Paul Jones, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more. 

C. B. Kiehle, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit. 

E. S. Lanning, Jr., Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

C. H. Lekberg, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Hammond. 

W. E. McWilliams, The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

Ralph L. Melaney, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. (Continued on next page) 
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Robert A. Modlin, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland. 

Stanton T. Olinger, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Stewart C. Parker, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 

J. V. Richards, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co., Asbury Park. 

E. V. K. Schutt, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Newburgh, New York. 

H. R. Shailer, Jr., The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury. 

W. S. Sims, Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

E. L. Spanagel, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 

W. A. Stermer, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 


G. R. Walton, United Gas Pipe Line 
Company, Houston. 

Carl Wierum, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company. 


Manufacturers of equipment are al- 
ways most generous in giving their time 
and talent to these schools. Their lec- 
turers for this year will be: 


Robert M. Buck, Bryant Industrial 
Products Corp., Cleveland. 

Maurice J. Dewey, Dewey Gas Fur- 
nace Co., Detroit. 

Herman Gehnrich, Gehnrich & 
Gehnrich Inc., Woodside, New York. 

Erwin E. Hirschberg, Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, Illinois. 





C. G. Hobson, Hauck Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. 

J. Huebler, Surface Combustion Cp 
Toledo. ? 

K. R. Knoblauch, Minneapolis-Hop. 
eywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia, 

A. V. Leudemann, Mears-Kane. 
Ofeldt, Inc., of S. T. Johnson Co,, Forest 
Hills, New York. 

J. D. McCullough, The Babcock g 
Wilcox Co., New York. 

C. A. McFadden, Selas Corporation 
of America, Philadelphia. 
_ J. J. McGowan, Equipment Engineer. 
ing Co., Pittsburgh. 

C. B. Mershon, Tate-Jones Division, 

(Continued on page 49) 





| & C men gather to plan future activities 





Committee on National Displays 


Industrial Processing Committee’s Food Processing Subcommittee 





MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION head- 

quarters in New York was the site of two 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section meet. 
ings held recently. The Committee on National 
Displays assigned locations for the 14 co. 
operating exhibitors in the A. G. A. Com 
bined Commercial Gas Show, National Res- 
taurant Exposition. The Exposition will be 
held in Chicago, May 9-13. Attending the 
committee meeting are (reading clockwise): 
J. L. Gabris, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co,, 
Youngwood, Pa.; L. J. Wagner, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; F. J. Drohan, 
The Cleveland Range Co., New York; R. A. 
Gregory, Philadelphia Electric Co.; Paul C. 
Grimes, The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., New 
York; R. E. Crane, chairman, Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; M. A. 
Combs, A. G. A., New York; R. L. McVicar, 
Groen Mfg. Co., New York; K. G. Johnston, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., New York and 
J. A. Rockefeller, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, New Jersey. 

At the meeting of the Industrial Processing 
Committee Food Processing Subcommittee, 
members discussed the possibilities of an In- 
formation Letter on garbage cooking. Cooked 
garbage is widely used for livestock feed. 
Other topics of interest were: techniques of 
cooking frozen food as well as cooking of 
processing food before freezing; spray drying 
soluble coffee, cream and cereal, powdered 
milk; potato chip frying; storage of food un- 
der inert gas protection. Attending this meet- 
ing were (reading clockwise): W. V. Bell, 
Metropolitan Utilities District, Omaha; E. S. 
Silven, chairman, Industrial Processing Com- 
mittee, Providence (R. I.) Gas Co.; R. K. All- 
wardt, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids; J. V. Richards, chairman, New Jersey 
Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park; M. A. Combs, 
A. G. A., New York; C. B. Cole, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp.; E. S. Collins, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; H. H. Sapp, 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, 
and W. G. Wade, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis. 
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A.G.A. Distribution Conference 


hears how Minneapolis Gas uses 


IBM machines to seek out troublemaking appliances and devices 


Service analysis—modern style 
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By PAUL W. KRAEMER 


Manager of Utilization 
Minneapolis Gas Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


here is no better way to insure the in- 

cteased use of gas appliances than to 
make sure customers are satisfied with 
them. Efficient and uninterrupted appli- 
ance performance is the most potent 
sales force any utility can have. 

Prompt and courteous appliance serv- 
ice goes a long way in repairing me- 
chanical faults and customers’ lost confi- 
dence, but it’s nothing like the ultimate 
of the prevention of appliance operating 
failures. It doesn’t even sound practical 
to build an appliance that would operate 
perfectly forever, but it is practical to 
have as few troublemakers on our lines 
as possible. 

The American Gas Association com- 
mittees and Laboratories, the utility 
laboratories and service departments, 
and the appliance and control manu- 
facturers have made a lot of appli- 
ance improvements. These groups, 
though, necessarily lag far behind the 
field experiences. What is always lack- 
ing for them is representative current 
data about the field performance of ap- 
pliances. What is sometimes lacking is 
any reliable field performance data of 
certain types of appliances or devices. 
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Manufacturers cannot be expected to 
change design readily on the present 
basis of available field experience data. 
If utilities make available up-to-date 
comparative tabulations of the causes of 
trouble from controlling devices, ma- 
terials, construction, and design of gas 
appliances, savings to manufacturers and 
utilities will be great. Even more im- 
portant, we'll have more and more satis- 
fied customers. 

Service analysis and serviceman train- 
ing is another inseparable combination. 
By proportioning training time to serv- 
ice requirements and by keeping in step 
with new problems, we're sure to im- 
prove the quality of service. 

Of the many ways to conduct service 
cause analysis, few can be made eco- 
nomically, simply, quickly and yet de- 
tailed. To get servicemen’s written re- 
ports in standard interpretable form is 
difficult. The manual reading and tabu- 
lation of servicemen’s written reports 
requires much time and interpretation by 
skilled personnel. 

In Minneapolis we have been trying 
a method of service analysis that looks 
like the answer. We hope that many 
utilities will start making a service 
analysis on a similar basis. The more that 
make such analysis the more will be the 
advantages to manufacturers and utili- 
ties. , 

While differences in utility service 


policies may make it difficult to have 
identical service analysis forms and 
methods, the system we use is highly 
flexible and easily adaptable to any 
change. 

The analysis system incorporates the 
use of IBM mark-sensing cards and ma- 
chines. In brief, pencil marks on the 
cards are mechanically sensed, classified, 
and tabulated, all at high speed. The 
International Business Machines devices 
are so widely used by utilities for jobs 
in billing, accounting, and meter reading 
that they are nearly standard equipment 
for utilities. If your company doesn’t 
already have IBM equipment don’t think 
you're barred from this system. We 
found that the rental of the equipment 
one would need for a service analysis is 
nominal. 

The standard IBM card becomes the 
service request order form. The card 
dimensions are about 714 in. by 31% in. 
We use the same card or form for the 
phone clerk to write up incoming orders 
and for the serviceman to describe the 
work he did to complete the order. The 
reverse side of the card is lined for the 
serviceman to write any detail or com- 
ments about the job. 

The service analysis is confined to the 
right-side section of the card which con- 
tains nine vertical columns of numbers. 
These columns are the important supple- 
ment to the usual information on the 
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service card and are the only subject in 
further reference to the card. 

The vertical columns of numbers and 
assigned designations are the particulars 
of the analysis. The serviceman marks 
the description of the service given on 
each job card by drawing pencil marks 
in the appropriate spaces. 

The completed order or marked cards 
collected for a day or week or month or 
any other period of time are processed 
through IBM machines. These IBM ma- 
chines sense the marks, sort, and tabulate 
the marked information at a rate of 
about 250 cards per minute. 

Vertical column 1 is a list of types of 
gas appliances. The serviceman always 
marks the appropriate space for the ap- 
pliance he ‘serviced. 

Vertical column 2 is a list of types of 
services. When the description of the 
service given is listed in column 2 the 
serviceman marks the appropriate space 
and makes no additional marks. 

Vertical columns 3, 4, 5 and 6 are a 
list of the items or parts which are prin- 
cipals in the operation of appliances. 
These items include all the controlling 
devices of a gas appliance. The service- 
man marks the one item in these 4 
columns which because of its operation 
caused the service call. 

When an item in any of these four 
columns is marked there must be a mark 
in columns 7 or 8. These columns list 
the failures which the items of the pre- 
ceding 4 columns might have. A mark is 
made in column 7 or 8 to describe the 
cause of failure of the item. 

A card marked correctly can have two 
possible mark combinations: one mark 
appears in column 1 and one in column 
2, or, one mark appears in column 1, one 
mark in the combined columns of 3 
through 6, and one mark in the com- 
bined columns of 7 and 8. With this 
method of marking the serviceman can 
describe the cause of any appliance 
failure with a maximum of three marks. 

Vertical column 9 has no permanent 
number descriptions. We use it to ob- 
tain important key information about 
any particular item or appliance. As a 
simple example which will also point out 
the practical application of this whole 
system, let’s follow through on how a 
new type of pilot burner assembly is 
affecting service. 

We know that a principal cause of 
clothes dryer service is lint in the pri- 
mary air openings of pilot burners. Some 
manufacturers have designed pilots for 
use in dryers in which primary air must 
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pass by the pilot flame. Through this de- 
sign the flame is supposed to consume or 
incinerate foreign matter in the air used 
for primary aeration of the pilot. We 
want to know if this incinerator type 
pilot is effective in the field and should 
be encouraged or required on all dryers. 

We designate arbitrarily for a period 
of time number ‘‘0” in column 9 as the 
old or conventional type of dryer pilot, 
and number “1” in column 9 as the new 
or incinerator type pilot. The serviceman 
marks the type of pilot in column 9 
each time he services a dryer regardless 
of the type of service he performs. 

The analysis of the cards used for the 
dryer pilot survey would show two im- 
portant things. It would show from all 
service calls unrelated to the pilot the 
proportional number of the two types 
of pilot assemblies in the field. It would 
show from a study of pilot service causes 
the effect of the type of pilot assembly 
on the amount and kind of pilot service. 
Knowing the proportion of the types of 
pilots and the amount of service on each 
type, it’s simple to determine the relative 
performance of the pilots. 


Incinerator pilots 


For example, assume the incinerator 
type pilot accounted for two percent 
of the pilot complaints. Assume that 
from service cards unrelated to pilots 
service we found that 20 percent of the 
pilots were of the incinerator type. 
Then, incinerator type pilots would be 
10 times less troublesome than others. 
Information like that for any appliance 
would be mandate to manufacturers. 

We have been using the present card 
for just the last few months. It replaced 
a mark-sensing card we designed and 
used the previous year. The new card, 
we think, eliminated the many mistakes 
made in our first trial. We learned that 
the mark-sense description must be as 
direct and short as possible. With a great 
amount of cross reference and sub-de- 
scriptive columns the servicemen can 
describe a service call in different ways 
or at different lengths. Such non-uni- 
formity of marking gives jumbled tabu- 
lation and interpretation. 

Our present card is designed so that 
the serviceman knows how many marks 
he must make to describe the service. To 
add to uniformity of marking, the serv- 
iceman marks the first listed item or 
cause that describes the call. The card 
lists the most restrictive item or cause 
first. 





For example, a pilot generator 
safety is a special type of thermog 
safety so the pilot generator type is listed 
first. We determined by trial marking 
the listing in the ‘cause’ columns that 
would be the most descriptive so thy 
the serviceman can mark in that column, 
too, the first cause that applies. 

Tabulation simplicity dictated a card 
that would limit one mark to any vertical 
column. 

The card should be inclusive enough 
so that a serviceman can check practically 
any service calls. If the card is not ip. 
clusive enough, lack of descriptive uni- 
formity is invited, and the lack of 
routine will mean more difficulty in 
Organizing the system. 

Simplicity of marking and tabulation 
requires the elimination of many sub- 
descriptive items that may be interesting 
but not essential for the service cause 
explanation. For example, is it necessary 
to mark whether a water heater is a 
storage heater or a side arm heater? We 
had such sub-breakdowns on our first 
card and eliminated it on this one. Is it 
worthwhile having a marking space to 
tell whether a Servel has an ice-maker or 
would that distinction be obvious from 
the service cause marks ? 

The card must be limited to the cause 
of the service not the service given or 
the symptoms of the cause. By limiting 
to cause one adds to marking uniformity 
and tells what’s going wrong with ap- 
pliances or controls. For example, such 
descriptions as ‘‘spilling draft hood” or 
“noisy” if included on a card would tell 
nothing but that a symptom of trouble 
exists. In addition the card keeps re 
minding the serviceman that good sery- 
ice means correcting the cause of trouble. 

The reading and tabulation of data is 
a machine operation. The method of 
tabulation is a matter of choice within 
limitations of card layout. 

Our present procedure is to have our 
tabulating department mark-sense and 
record the service orders daily. After a 
two to four week period our tabulating 
department makes a machine tabulation 
of the information collected. This pro 
cedure lets us keep our service file up to 
date during the time the information 1s 
being collected. 

Pilot burners are the major source of 
service on all appliances. At the present 
time we are conducting a pilot type and 
service study with the aid of column 9. 
We expect the results will be a guide for 
future pilot burner design. The results 
will be given to manufacturers interested. 
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Prepare spirited sessions for utility-sales 
forces at A.G.A.-sponsored meetings in Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Plan two Spring sales conferences 








Eastern Natural 

etails are rapidly being completed for 

the next Eastern Natural Gas Re- 
gional Sales Conference sponsored by 
AG.A. Residential Gas Section, which 
will be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Monday and Tues- 
day, April 18 and 19, 1955. This Con- 
ference, which is well-attended by gas 
company sales executives and manufac- 
turer representatives from the seven 
states served by the Conference, will be 
under the direction of Thomas H. 
Evans, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh. 

The 1955 program will feature a 
joint presentation by Duncan C. Men- 
ties, the dynamic and aggressive new 
president of Servel Inc., and Louis 
Ruthenburg, chairman of the board 
of Servel, relative to Servel’s plans and 
programs as they affect the production, 
distribution, and promotion of the gas 
tefrigerator and gas year round air con- 
ditioning. The title of their presentation 
is “Partners in Progress’’. 

Clifford E. Hall, manager of utility 
sales, The Coleman Co., Wichita, Kan., 
will discuss the various developments 
under way at Coleman on gas year round 
air conditioning, under the title, “A 
Look At The Future”’. 

Albert P. MacNamee, manager of 
sales development, McCall's magazine, 
who regularly contacts dealers and dis- 
tributors at the national level will discuss 
the importance of the dealer in the 
scheme of appliance merchandising, 
what the dealer is thinking about, and 
what the gas industry must do to in- 
crease gas appliance sales through 
dealers. Mr. MacNamee’s presentation is 
entitled, “What About The Dealer?” 

S. F. Wikstrom, promotion manager 
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Directing Eastern Natural Gas Sales Confer- 
ence activities at Pittsburgh will be T. H. 
Evans, Equitable Gas sales vice-president 


of A. G. A., will summarize the very im- 
portant 1955 “Mrs. America’ program. 
C. S. Stackpole, general sales manager 
of the heating and cooling division of the 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
Ill., will make one of his usual dynamic 
presentations titled, ‘Sales Ho!”’ 
Monday afternoon will be devoted to 
a series of round-table discussions which 
were so effective and well-attended at 
last year’s conference. Included are dis- 
cussion on “Service and Sales’ led by 
R. W. Ramsdell, vice-president, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; a 
panel on the ‘Gas Clothes Dryer’, led 
by Dave C. McDermand, sales promo- 
tion manager of the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis.; and a 
third panel ‘““Home Service and the Gas 
Incinerator’, led by Miss Flora G. 
Dowler, home economics director, The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Company, 





Fred W. Dopke, Indiana Gas and Water 
Co., will act as chairman at annual Mid- 
West Regional Sales Conference in Chicago 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Tuesday's session will be under the 
direction of F. W. Batten, executive 
vice-president of The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh, as 
chairman. J. N. Crawford, assistant to 
the president, Affiliated Gas Equipment, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, will discuss the 
gas house heating situation under the 
theme, ‘“What’s The Score ?”’ 

G. M. Rohde, district sales manager 
for the Hardwick Stove Co., and distrib- 
utor of Ruud gas water heaters, will ad- 
dress the Conference relative to the 
necessity of adequately sizing gas water 
heaters as a sales tool. Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session will be completed by a 
presentation, “What's New In Gas 
Ranges’, which will include ‘“The Built- 
In Gas Range’ by E. W. Westland, 
manager of built-in range sales, Ca- 
loric Appliance Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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“A. G. A. Developments” by E. L. Hall, 
director of the A. G. A. Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and ‘‘Automatic Top 
Burner Control” by R. H. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Florence Stove Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will 
feature a discussion on the importance 
of market research as a sales tool under 
the title, “Market Knowledge Pays Off’, 


by Frank H. Trembly, director of sales, 
Philadelphia Gas Works, Division of 
U.G.I., Philadelphia. The guest speaker 
will be A. C. Fox, Pittsburgh manager 
of the Fuller Brush Co., who will dis- 
cuss the sales and promotional tech- 
niques used by his company in achieving 
an enviable sales record in the sale 
of brushes to the Amerian homemaker, 
under the title ‘On The Dotted Line’’. 


The two annual conference luncheons 
are scheduled for each day, beginning at 
12:30 p.m., and the Manufacturery 
Friendship Room which is always a fe. 
ture of the conference, will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon beginning at 3:30 p.m, 

This year your Council in charge of 
the conference has arranged a program 
which is one of the best,—make your 
plans to attend this conference now! 





Expect record attendance at Mid-west sales meeting 


A record attendance is expected at 
the next Annual Mid-West Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., April 25-27, 1955. 

This Conference, sponsored by 
A. G. A. Residential Gas Section, has 
grown over the years to be one of the 
largest meetings held in the gas industry. 
This year will again feature an array of 
interesting and informative speakers 
who will discuss many of the major sales 
problems now confronting the industry, 
and their solutions to such problems. 

The 1955 Conference is under the di- 
rection of Fred W. Dopke of the In- 
diana Gas and Water Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., as chairman. Says Mr. 
Dopke, “All of us will agree that busi- 
ness in general is becoming a more and 
more complex operation. While sharing 
this over-all opinion as a sales manager, 
I venture to suggest the necessity of over- 
coming our own reluctance to reorient 
our sales philosophy and methods to 
meet this rapidly changing marketing cli- 
mate. The Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Council had this in mind in outlining 
the program this year.” 

Monday morning’s session, following 
Mr. Dopke’s address, will feature a pres- 
entation by a nationally-known gas com- 
pany sales executive devoted to a review 
of the progress and development of the 
gas industry, and his recommendations 
as to what the gas industry must do to 
maintain and increase its position in the 
residential markets, which are subject to 
ever-increasing competitive efforts. 

Duncan C. Menzies, the competent 
and hard-working new president of 
Servel Inc., and Louis Ruthenburg, chair- 
man of the board of Servel, will team up 
in an important and informative presen- 
tation devoted to Servel’s plans and pro- 
grams regarding the production, distri- 
bution, promotion and sale of gas 
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year-round air conditioning and the gas 
refrigerator. 

Monday afternoon’s program will be 
highlighted by a repeat performance by 
Dr. Edward McFaul of Evanston, IIl., 
who several years ago enthralled the 
meeting with his magnificent address, 
“So You Think You're Slipping!” 

To the end of bringing to light the 
true situation regarding the electric heat 
pump, solar heating and modular electric 
heating which has been the subject of 
much publicity and propaganda, the 
Council has secured Dr. Seichi Konzo, 
professor of ventilating and heating 
engineering of the University of Illinois, 
to document the status of this competi- 
tive equipment. 

With women participating in the de- 
cisions involving the sale of a large per- 
centage of household appliances, it is 
only natural that we should get the low- 
down on the woman’s viewpoint as to 
how to sell to women. This important 
factor of business will be covered by Miss 
Edith Ramsey, the well-informed home 
equipment editor of American Home 
magazine, under the title ‘Selling The 
Weaker Sex”’. 

Another very important segment in 
our sales and promotional activities de- 
signed to increase gas sales is the medium 
of national advertising. C. Fred Westin, 
assistant director of advertising, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., and a member of the A. G. A. 
National Advertising Committee and 
president of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, is a recognized 
authority on advertising who will discuss 
this subject from the standpoint of ways 
and means of capitalizing on national 
advertising at the local level. 

An executive of Swift & Co., one of 
the largest of the nation’s meat packers, 
will deliver a sales-themed inspirational 
address to kick-off the Tuesday afternoon 


session, to be followed by F. W. Wil. 
liams, secretary of the A. G. A. Residen- 
tial Gas Section, who will discuss mar- 
kets, competitive efforts for the market, 
and a review of A. G. A. activities de. 
signed to assist its member companies to 
increase gas sales. 

A dramatic and convincing demonstra- 
tion featuring a gas range equipped with 
the nickel burner versus an electric range, 
will be conducted by representatives of 
the home service department of The Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, Missouri. An 
effort will be made to have one of the gas 
industry's most forceful platform experts 
introduce this feature of the session. 

With customer demand for built-in 
equipment reaching new highs, it is only 
natural that the program include a 
speaker on the built-in gas range which 
is a new sales tool for use in increasing 
gas range sales. E. W. Westland, man- 
ager of built-in range sales, Caloric Ap- 
pliance Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
open Wednesday's session with a presen- 
tation entitled, “Selling The Built-In 
Gas Range’. 

The modern gas incinerator is one of 
seven residential appliances which the 
gas industry has to sell in the home, and 
although gas incinerator sales are increas- 
ing, much remains to be done. Ernie 
Olsen, sales manager of Bowser Inc., will 
discuss ways and means of still further 
increasing gas incinerator sales, and he 
will be assisted in his presentation by a 
representative of a gas utility company 
which is doing an outstanding job in the 
promotion of this lucrative service. 

Wednesday morning's session will be 
completed with an inspirational address 
by the Reverend Kermit Long. 

Conference social activities will im- 
clude the annual dinner sponsored 
through the courtesy of the gas appliance 
manufacturers, in addition to a special 
luncheon to be held for the ladies attend: 
ing the conference. 
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@ The nation’s gas utility and 
pipeline industry spent $1.1 bil- 
lion during 1954 and anticipates 
the expenditure of an additional 
$1.4 billion during 1955 for the 
construction of new facilities and 
expansion of present plant, ac- 
cording to data just released by 
the A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics. 

Although falling short of the 
original estimate, submitted in the 
Spring of the year, by $87 million, 
the expenditure for 1954 marks 
the fifth successive year that one 
billion dollars or more has been 
spent on the construction of gas 
facilities. Some new pipeline proj- 
ects originally anticipated for 
1954, but which were deferred 
until 1955 because of regulatory 
delay, account for part of the de- 
cline from initial estimates. 

The industry anticipates spend- 
ing nearly $1.4 billion during 
1955, making this year the second 
largest in dollar magnitude in his- 








Gas industry to spend $1.4 billion in 1955 


tory. In 1951 a total of $1.46 bil- 
lion was spent. The new 1955 esti- 
mates are about one quarter bil- 
lion dollars higher than had been 
estimated a year ago for 1955. 
The increase largely reflects the 
construction of new transmission 
facilities, with the start of two new 
pipelines having a total cost of 
$290 million, partly attributable 
to 1955, taking place during 
1955. A new pipeline linking the 
San Juan Basin to markets in the 
Pacific Northwest will require 
$160,000,000. An additional 
$130,000,000 probably will be 
spent on the construction of a 
transmission line from Louisiana to 
the East North Central region. 
Gas industry construction ex- 
penditures have increased more 
than tenfold since the pre-war 
era. The growth of the industry 
has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in expenditures from an 
average of $101 million spent in 


the period from 1937 through 
1941 to $799 million in the five 
immediate post-war years follow- 
ing 1945. In each of the years 
since 1950, the nation’s gas facili- 
ties have been increased by the 
expenditure of one billion dollars 
or more. 

The industry estimates for 1954 
and 1955 were based on re- 
sponses provided by reporting 
companies plus an allowance for 
F.P.C. approvals to new com- 
panies. 


GAS UTILITY AND PIPELINE CON- 
STRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


(Millions) 


Average, 1937—1941 $ 101 
Average, 1946—1950 799 
1951 1,462 
1952 1,067 
1953 1,350 
1954 (preliminary) 1,108 
1955 (estimated) 1,395 





Manufacturers announce new products and promotions 


NEW PRODUCTS 


EVERAL RANGE manufacturers are 

showing ranges with spanking new fea- 
tures. Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, is 
offering a new fully automatic model, avail- 
able with or without oven window and 
light. All models feature glass and chrome 
trimmed backguard with range top lights, 
clock and appliance outlet. 

A completely new line of Bengal 30- and 
36-inch automatic ranges, 30- and 36-inch 
automatic kitchen heating gas ranges and 
20-inch ranges has been presented by the 
Floyd Wells Div., John Wood Company. 
New additions to the line are the Bengal 
pin-point pilot, one-piece top, individual 
drip trays, removable broiler chassis, auto- 
matically timed convenience outlet, oven 
clock control, “potwatcher” to turn top 
burner off automatically. 

Caloric’s new roto-ray feature makes bar- 
becued meat a year-round treat in any kind 
of weather. The roto-ray is now standard 
equipment on 36- and 40-inch automatic 
high broiler models. 

Perfection Stove Company has announced 
two space heaters designed for different pur- 
Poses. Ideal for kitchen or recreation room 
is the new XW-930 30,000 Btu vented space 
heater. A. G. A.-approved, it carries the 
company’s lifetime guarantee. Now in pro- 
duction is Perfection’s new infra-red radi- 
ant heater for both indoor and outdoor use. 
The heater is being manufactured and dis- 
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tributed through a license from American 
Infra-Red Radiant Co., under German pat- 
ents. The heater instantly directs a warm 
blanket of infra-red heat over an area of 80 
to 100 square feet. 

Vulcan Hart Manufacturing Company has 
designed a gas counter fryer for speed, per- 
formance, dependability. The stainless steel 
kettle is of one-piece construction and is 
easily removed for cleaning. Burner oper- 
ates at 30,000 Btu per hour. 

To simplify the work of meter readers, 
American Meter Company has announced 
the development of a Plexiglass index box, 
which will be installed on the new 5B-225 
Aluminumcase meters. The new box is not 
affected by exposure to light or elements; it 
is suitable for exterior and interior setting 
of gas meters. Also furnished when re- 
quested on American 3B, 5B and 10B Iron- 
case meters. 


Brulé announces a new 10-bushel, all-pur- 


pose incinerator. It joins three other avail- 
able models: 234-ton, 414-ton and 12-ton. 

Duo-Therm’s new gas appliances include 
restyled A. G. A. and C.G.A.-approved 
space heaters; four new incinerator models; 
13 glass and zinc lined water heaters ranging 
in capacity from.20.to 50 gallons. 


PROMOTIONS 


A convenient sales help in the promotion 
of automatic gas water heaters was intro- 
duced at a recent conference of John Wood 


Company’s heater and tank division sales 
representatives to outline plans for a com- 
plete new spring sales and promotional pro- 
gram. The 16-page illustrated book, ‘“‘How 
Do You Choose a Water Heater’ provides 
all the information needed to enable a cus- 
tomer to decide upon the heater of his choice. 





Modern tones of aqua, copper and white, new 
non-cylindrical shape and eye-level tempera- 
ture control knob combine to make the 1955 
glass-lined automatic gas water heater by Per- 


glas a dramatic appliance style leader 
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Mid-Westerners gather 
to mark 50th year 


TIRRING appeals for increased gas indus- 
try unity, public relations planning and 
sales enthusiasm featured the fiftieth annual 
meeting and convention of the Mid-West Gas 
Association in St. Paul, Minn., March 7-9. 

The audience of approximately 500 persons 
elected M. K. Wrench, Metropolitan Utilities 
District, president; George B. Johnson, Min- 
neapolis Gas Co., first vice-president, and 
P. C. DeHaan, Iowa Power & Light Co., sec- 
ond vice-president. H. E. Peckham, Northern 
States Power Co., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Retiring President M. B. Cunningham, Iowa 
Power and Light Co., urged the delegates to 
develop an organized approach to public re- 
lations with the help of materials supplied by 
American Gas Association. Industry has left 
the familiar ground of mechanical operations, 
he said, for the relatively unknown ground of 
human relations. No company can afford to 
be too big or too busy to develop the under- 
standing and cooperation of its employees, 
customers and community. 

C. H. Zachry, president, Southern Union 
Gas Co., vice-president of A. G. A., appealed 
for ideas as well as financial support of the 
gas industry's PAR (Promotion, Advertising 
and Research) and Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Programs. He emphasized that many of 
the Action Demonstration cities have already 
reported definite progress and increased ap- 
pliance sales. 

According to W. F. Rockwell, Jr., presi- 
dent, Rockwell Manufacturing Company and 
vice-president of GAMA, the Action Program 
is helping the gas industry to enter a bright 
new eta. He suggested that gas men take fuller 
advantage of that program and become more 
























aggressive competitively. 

Before the utility industry can succeed in 
public service it must realize that safety is a 
human obligation, according to Earl Ewald, 
vice-president in charge of operation, North- 
ern States Power Company. Mr. Ewald called 
for the development of employees who know 
their jobs, who know any hazards involved and 
how to protect themselves, and who have re- 
spect for safety rules. 

Edwin L. Hall, director, A. G. A. Labora- 
tories, called the current status of gas range 
developments encouraging. He declared that a 
number of the advancements demonstrated at 
tte Laboratories last year are now being 
adapted by range manufacturers. 

Following the afternoon session, eight range 
manufacturers combined to present a ‘Gas 
Range Panorama of Progress” featuring their 
latest models. 

“Effects of Atomic Weapons on Gas Dis- 
tribution’’ were discussed by R. C. Lisk, assist- 
ant sales manager, Special Controls Division, 
Fisher Governor Company. Mr. Lisk sur- 
mised that the gas industry could survive any 
atomic war as most of its plant is buried un- 
derground. Exact effects of an atomic blast on 
gas installations will be determined in April 





and Its Relation to the Gas Industry.” Reg} 
enthusiasm is needed, he said, to get the gas 
range back in its proper perspective jn the 
eyes of the American housewife. 

Continued regulation of natural gas pro. 
ducers would eventually result in shorter 
supply and increased prices, according to Hon, 
Samuel B. Pettingill, Pure Oil Company, 

Other speakers included Carl T. Bremicker 
vice-president in charge of sales, Northern 
States Power Co.; James H. Binger, Vice-presi- 
dent, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Cp. 
C. H. Wilkinson, manager, water heater sales 
section, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., ang 
Gene Flack, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

A special feature was a dramatic presenta. 
tion of the packaged cooking school of the 
Minneapolis Gas Company. 

Elected members of the association’s execy. 
tive council were: James W. Smith, Sprague 
Meter Co.; C. J. Math, Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Co.; Earle G. Burwell, Northern Util- 
ities Co., and A. D. Schmidt, Northwestem 
Public Service Company. 

Named as representatives to A. G. A. sec. 
tions were: General Management—M. B. Gus- 
sett, Iowa Power & Light Co.; Accounting— 
H. H. Siert, Northern Natural Gas Co.; Resi- 


Mid-West Gas Association leaders at annual meeting (I. to r.): H. E. Peckham, Minneapolis, reelected 





secretary-treasurer; M. K. Wrench, Omaha, presid 
i polis, first vice-president; P. C. DeHaan, Des Moines, second vice-president 


dent; G. B. Joh 7M 





during a special experiment in Nevada. 
Another speaker, Kenneth R. D. Wolfe, 

vice-president, special controls division, Fisher 

Regulator Co., discussed ““LP-Gas Promotion 


t; M. B. C gham, Des Moines, retiring presi- 


dential—R. F. Calrow, Minneapolis Gas Co.; 
Industrial & Commercial—Carl J. Olson, Cen- 
tral Electric & Gas Co.; Operating—Ralph 
Meserve, Northern States Power Company. 


Start construction program to expand natural gas facilities 


Fe OTT AL Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
poration has begun an $83,000,000 construc- 
tion program as a result of the latest Federal 
Power Commission order approving its plan 
for expansion. 

The certificate just granted, coupled with 
FPC approval of an earlier application, will 
enable Transcontinental to boost its daily allo- 
cated capacity from 565 to 695 million cubic 
feet of natural gas and its péak day allocated 
capacity to 831 million cubic feet, including 
deliveries from storage. 
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The expansion program will involve 23 
separate construction projects in 11 states 
along the line from Texas to New York. 
Work on all of these will proceed simultane- 
ously, with completion scheduled for the 
1955-56 heating season. 

Forty-eight public utility, industrial and 
municipal customers of Transcontinental will 
receive increases in their allocations when the 
expanded facilities are placed in operation. 
Altogether they will receive an additional 130 
million cubic feet of daily allocated capacity. 


Noteworthy are Transcontinental’s plans to 
lay the 315 miles of 36-inch diameter pipe. 
Last year the pipeline companies pioneered 
use of this giant pipe by laying 47 miles of it 
in Mississippi and Alabama. Pipe this large 
had never before been used in main line con- 
struction and prior to this time only ten miles 
of it had ever been laid. Transcontinental en- 
gineers have found that the super-inch pipe 
will transport 60 percent more gas than a 30- 
inch line and almost three times as much as 4 
24-inch line. 
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Southerners to hold annual meeting in New Orleans 


EW ORLEANS, 
the home town of 
hospitality, will wel- 
come the Southern Gas 
Association’s —_forty- 
seventh annual conven- 
tion, on May 16, 17 
and 18. More than 
two thousand dele- 
gates and visitors are 
expected to register 
for three days of edu- 
cation, inspiration and 
entertainment. 
There will be ad- 
dresses by nationally known leaders in busi- 
ness and economics, reports on various phases 





Thad W. Rowden Jr. 


LP-Gas program stepped up at March meeting in 


LANS TO STEP up sharply the already 

substantial publicity phase of the National 
LP-Gas Promotional Program were approved 
at a series of meetings held March 2-4 in 
Miami, Florida. 

The executive, copy, public relations and 
advisory committees of the National Council 
for LP-Gas Promotion convened separately and 
jointly, winding up their sessions with a 
Juncheon in honor of members of the Gas In- 
stitute of Greater Miami. 

To implement the expanded public rela- 
tions activity, the LP-Gas Information Serv- 
ice was authorized to add a new member to its 
staff. Launching of a quarterly informational 
bulletin to be known as the ““LP-Gas Promo- 
tion News’” was also approved. This publica- 
tion, which will go to thousands of members 
and non-members, will contain late news about 


Colorado company plans 


CONSTRUCTION BUDGET of more 

than $35,000,000 has been approved by the 
board of directors of Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company for 1955. 

Highlighting the proposed construction 
during the year is the 365-mile natural gas 
Pipeline from Rock Springs, Wyo., to Denver. 
Construction of this line is contingent upon 
start of construction of the Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation’s line which will extend 
from the San Juan Basin to the northwestern 
section of the United States. The 22-inch line 
and allied facilities are estimated to-cost ap- 
proximately $24,600,000. 

The Colorado Interstate line will connect 
with Pacific Northwest's line at a point near 
Rock Springs and will have an initial transmis- 
sion capacity of 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily for the Denver market area. 

Approximately $3,000,000 has been budg- 
eted for drilling gas wells of both a develop- 
ment and exploratory nature. Another $4,200,- 
000 has been approved to cover the estimated 
cost of extension of Colorado Interstate’s gas 
gathering facilities in four natural gas fields. 

The remainder of the budget is devoted to 
general additions to the company's system and 
Properties. 
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of the natural gas industry by experts from 
many sections, and a peek at the future 
through some reliable crystal balls. 

Gas appliance manufacturers, for their an- 
nual Friendship Hour, have chartered the S.S. 
President for an evening cruise up and down 
the Mississippi River, and a unique feature for 
the ladies will be luncheon on May 17, at Dia- 
mond Jim’s La Louisiana Restaurant. 

Thad W. Rowden, Jr. of Arkansas Western 
Gas Company, Fayetteville, Arkansas is this 
year’s general convention chairman. Mr. Row- 
den’s general vice-chairmen are L. A. Bickel, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, and Ernest G. 
Hotze of Clark Bros. division of Dresser Op- 
erations, Houston. 

Other committee chairmen assisting Mr. 


the promotional program, helpful hints for 
dealers to facilitate their tie-in with the na- 
tional effort and public relations notes. 

Taking a prominent part in the joint ses- 
sions were James E. Pew, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, council president; Kenneth R. D. 
Wolfe, Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, chairman of the executive committee; 
William R. Lund, Warren Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa, chairman of the copy committee; E. 
Carl Sorby, vice-president, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill., chairman of the public 
relations committee, and Lee A. Brand, Em- 
pire Stove Co., Belleville, Ill., chairman of the 
advisory committee. 

Following a report by Chairman Sorby, Rob- 
ert E. Borden, director of the LP-Gas Infor- 
mation Service, and George J. Schulte, Jr., 
assistant director, showed the promotional] 


Rowden are Donald W. Jenks, Houston Natu- 
ral Gas Corp., Houston, attendance; L. H. 
Ernst of Caloric Appliance Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga., Friendship Hour; W. M. Nunn, Sr., of 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., local ar- 
rangements; J. T. McKay of New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., registration, and John C. 
Deupree of Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
publicity. Mrs. J. H. Collins, Sr., wife of the 
SGA’s first vice-president, is chairman of en- 
tertainment for the ladies. 

C. B. Wilson of New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc., housing chairman, urged that hotel 
reservation requests be made right away, not 
to him, but to the SGA Housing Committee, 
1932 Life of America Building, Dallas 2, 
Texas. 


Florida. 


group examples of the many facets of the 
publicity campaign the news disseminating 
agency has been carrying on since the incep- 
tion of the industry program. 

National and regional promotional prob- 
lems of mutual interest were discussed at the 
joint luncheon held with the Gas Institute of 
Greater Miami, and at a round-table confer- 
ence which followed. Speakers included Mr. 
Pew and Mr. Wolfe for the council; C. R. 
Vetter, Southeastern Natural Gas Corp., presi- 
dent of the institute; L. R. Chandler, Gas-Oil 
Products, Inc., chairman of its advertising 
committee; Sam Coolik, Public Gas Co.; J. A. 
Garfield, Miami Bottled Gas Co.; J. E. Fussell, 
institute director; Peter Peterson, vice-presi- 
dent, McCann-Erickson; William Bell, ac- 
count executive, McCann-Erickson, and H. V. 
Swenson, vice-president, Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


Virginia utility builds new pipeline 





G. Frank Stinnett, general manager, inspects,fabrication of the main line valve setting of Shenandoah 
Gas Company's system at Stephens City, Virginia. The transmission line, which was placed in operation 
on March 30, connects Martinsburg, W. Va. to the Atlantic Seaboard line at Middletown, Virginia 
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Gas companies report important advances during 1954 





PRINGTIME is the time for flowers, enues climbed 14 percent to $260,365,000, continues to increase, and that the decising Foun 
balmy breezes and—annual reports! Util- an increase of $32,321,000 over 1953. of the Federal Power Commission in the po pend 

ity and pipeline companies from all sections company’s rate case is expected to have g West Vi 
of the country are reporting on 1954 earn- + Connecticut Light and Power Company favorable effect on future earnings, Ney The | 
ings, profits and accomplishments. reports operating revenues of $59,700,000, earnings amounted to $14,892,246 or $42 roducti 
a new high—of which gas revenues made up _— per common share. ie ~ 

* Alabama Gas Corporation reports im- about 13 percent. The report discloses that ‘ seb 
proved earnings and an increase in its com- the company’s stockholders now total 44,- *,The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co, poste 
mon dividend rate. The improvement was 150, an increase of 5,155 over 1953. Chicago, and subsidiary companies, repo, J fot ™P 


due principally to the addition of 13,000 
new customers. Net income for 1954 was 
equal to $1.74 per share on 925,317 com- 
mon shares, compared with $1.33 a share 
earned in 1953 on 841,198 shares. 


* Columbia Gas System, Inc., reports that 
although earnings for the year improved, 
they were still below a satisfactory level, 
amounting to only 5.3 percent return on 
consolidated capital. Net income for 1954 
was $19,550,000, including $1,591,000 in in- 
come listed as contingent pending settlement 
of rate proceedings involving several system 
companies, their customers and suppliers. 
Gas sales and gross revenues reached an all- 
time high. Sales were 487 billion cubic feet, 
a gain of seven percent over 1953. Gross rev- 


* Establishment of new records in all phases 
of its operations are announced by The Day- 
ton (Ohio) Power and Light Company. The 
company added 7,500 new gas customers and 
over 16,000 customers for gas space heating. 
Nearly 115 miles of new gas mains were 
laid, making a total of 1,666 miles of main. 


* The Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
added 14,187 gas customers, to bring the 
total to 271,262 gas customers. Revenues 
during 1954 increased 1614 percent to a 
level of $77,455,000. 


* Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
announces that its gas reserves are. at a new 
high and that sales capacity of the pipeline 


a consolidated net income of $12,139,492 
or $10.85 per share. This compared with 
earnings of $11,422,975 or $10.21 per share 
in 1953. Plans for 1955 include expansion 
of the Herscher storage field facilities which 
will require an estimated $7,500,000. 


* Philadelphia Electric Company produced 
and delivered more gas in 1954 than in any 
other year in its history. Gas sales are em 
pected to increase 39 percent in the next 
five years. : 


* Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., earnings 
increased to $2.11 per common share ig 
1953. Gas revenues were up in all classes 
of service, especially heating sales. Natural 
gas facilities were extended to additional 
areas and customers. 


Annual Ebasco safety seminar in progress at NYU 


EVENTEEN safety and operating execu- 
tives are taking part in the current Ebasco 
Seminar in Public Utility Safety, which began 
February 28. The present group, which in- 
cludes representatives of utility companies in 
Greece, Canada, Mexico, Colombia and Chile 
as well as the United States, marks a total of 
125 representatives who have participated in 
the intensive training programs, presented an- 
nually by Ebasco Services Incorporated in co- 
operation with New York University. 
Distribution engineers, construction super- 
intendents, division managers and other op- 
erating executives and supervisors have 


Announce course 


HE SOUTHWESTERN Gas Measurement 

Short Course will be held on the North 
Campus at the University of Oklahoma on 
April 19, 20 and 21. The 1955 course will be 
noteworthy because this is the 30th year since 
it was founded. During this time, the enroll- 
ment for the three-day course has grown from 
60 persons at the first meeting to over a thou- 
sand in 1954. Approximately 19,000 persons 
have received special instruction offered 
through the years. 

The program consists of one general session 
and twenty-one classroom periods, with each 
period having seven classes running concur- 
rently. The 91 classroom instructors will be 
drawn from educational institutions, indus- 
tries, and manufacturers. The principal ad- 
dress will be given by James E. Allison, presi- 
dent of the Warren Petroleum Corporation. 
Dr. G. L. Cross, president of the University of 
Oklahoma, and Dean W. H. Carson, of the 
university's College of Engineering, also will 
be featured speakers. Thirty companies will 





equalled safety and personnel representatives 
in attendance at the seminar sessions. 

The seminar program is designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive training in the methods 
and materials of accident prevention, with 
specific application to utility safety problems. 
Lecture and discussion classes include such 
subjects as improved human relations, train- 
ing techniques, effective speaking, and anal- 
yses of successful safety programs. Field trips 
are also made to local installations of interest, 
including the new central operating headquar- 
ters of Long Island Lighting Co.; the test bu- 
reau and safety department of Consolidated 
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Mrs. Ohio reigns at Cleveland home show 


Edison Co.; the driver training and safety 
headquarters of the First Army on Governors 
Island, and the Newark plant and demonstra 
tion area of C-O-Two Fire Equipment Com- 
pany. 

Throughout the program, the companywide 
responsibility for accident prevention is 
stressed, with emphasis not only on per 
sonal safety, but on the elimination of costly 
operating errors as well. Also outlined by 
various seminar speakers are the wide range 
benefits of effective safety programs, reach 
ing as they do into all areas of utility opera 
tion, both inside and outside the company. 
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Is 000 in Prizes 
: P vOVN TE 
x a Contest 





Juanita Kerestesy, 1955 Mrs. Ohio, and her small daughter attract many of the 200,000 visitors to the 
newspaper booth of the 10-day Home and Flower Show, where homemakers can enroll in Mrs. Ameri¢a 
contest. The Cleveland Press and The East Ohio Gas Co. are sponsoring the Cleveland contest 


have exhibits on display, and a proceedings of 
the course will be published. 
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Equitable budgets nine million dollars 
iy QUITABLE GAS Company plans to spend In addition, $1,300,000 has been appro- 
‘sion over $9 million in 1955 for improvement priated for construction of a 12” diameter 
| the and expansion of its system in Pennsylvania, pipeline to carry natural gas to Equitable’s 
ve a West Virginia and Kentucky. subsidiary, Kentucky Hydrocarbon Company. 
New The $9 million provides $2,700,000 for Kentucky Hydrocarbon will eventually pro- 
4.26 production system improvements; $901,000 duce approximately 10 million cubic feet per 
storage projects; $680,000 for expan- day of ethane, propane, butane and natural 
for gas ‘4 
Co. sion of transmission facilities, and $3,087,000 gasoline, using raw natural gas as a source 
port for improvement of the distribution system. material. 
482 : ‘ os 
wih 1 Mrs. Washington welcomes display visitors 
im | 
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Hostess at Seattle Gas Company’s 1955 Home Show Booth is winner of last year’s Mrs. Washington 
contest, Mrs. Robert H. Tate. Display featured projected coming of natural gas to Pacific Northwest, as 
well as prizes for next Mrs. Washington. Among prizes are (I. to r.): Wedgewood deluxe gas range; 
Permaglas automatic gas water heater; Rheem-Wedgewood gas dryer; model airplane, representing 
round-trip flight to Florida for two; aluminum cooking utensils, $100 worth of groceries and Mrs. 
Washington trophy. Also displayed were trophies to be given to winners of 22 district competitions 


North Florida Mrs. 


“BPS SER 


America judges meet 


Judges for North Florida Mrs. America contest, to be sponsored by South Atlantic Gas Co., April 6-7, 
meet in Orlando. Seated, |. to r.: Mrs. J. R. Davis, civic leader and Mrs. W. E. Henry, Orange County 
School Lunchrooms. Standing: Col. James Lansing, Orlando Air Base; Howard Ferris, South Atlantic Gas 
Co; Mrs. Kitty Magruder, Orlando Sentinel Star, and Dr. E. J. Pendergrass, First Methodist Church 
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Journal has new owner 


HE 96-YEAR-OLD American Gas Journal, 

monthly publication of the gas utility in- 
dustry, has been purchased by The Petroleum 
Engineer Publishing Co., Dallas. 

“Since 1859, when the American Gas Jour- 
nal started chronicling the events and tech- 
nologies of the gas utility industry, it has ac- 
quired the stature of a respected industry in- 
stitution. In the light of its history, we assume 
publication of the American Gas Journal with 
a distinct sense of responsibility, and editorial 
standards that will continue to widen its range 
of values to the industry,” said Joe B. Woods, 
president of The Petroleum Engineer Publish- 
ing Company. 

Hilding H. Carlson, who was editor, has 
been appointed editorial director by the new 
management. An enlarged editorial staff with 
offices in New York, Dallas and Los Angeles 
has been assigned to the publication, which is 
the oldest in the oil and gas industries. 

“Current industrial advances are being ap- 
plied by the gas companies at an extremely 
rapid rate to assure public service with ever- 
improving efficiency,” commented Mr. Carl- 
son. ‘The new American Gas Journal is re- 
dedicated to presenting authoritative informa- 
tion on management, operations and sales, in 
the high interest of the gas utility companies. 
This follows the principles established on the 
editorial page of the first issue, July 1, 1859.” 

The Petroleum Engineer is published in 
four separate editions. Acquisition of Ameri- 
can Gas Journal completes the publishing 
company’s editorial coverage of operations 
from the exploration shot hole to the oven 
burner. 

An advertising staff, headed by Abbott 
Sparks, vice-president, has been assigned to 
the American Gas Journal with offices in 
Dallas, Houston, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York and Los Angeles. 


Commercial gas stars 


HE GAS INDUSTRY is launching a power- 

packed advertising promotion campaign in 
the May issue of Restaurant Management 
magazine. The program is designed to sell 
commercial gas equipment and to hold and 
expand the commercial gas load. 

Any company associated directly by equip- 
ment or indirectly by product or service with 
the gas industry was urged to place advertis- 
ing in the section, and by March 15, manu- 
facturers of gas equipment had purchased 
27 pages of space, and American Gas Asso- 
ciation had purchased six. Before the final 
date, March 28, it was estimated that about 
40 pages of gas appliance advertising would 
be included in the issue. 

In addition, the May issue of Restaurant 
Management will feature editorially the many 
uses of commercial gas equipment, including 
broiling, baking, roasting, frying, water heat- 
ing, surface cooking, storage and serving and 
counter appliances. 

A complete reprint of the Restaurant Man- 
agement advertising and editorial section will 
be available at the Annual Restaurant Show 
in Chicago, May 9-13. Reprints of the section 
will also be made available to utilities for di- 
rect distribution to commercial consumers. 
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A.G.A. announces new publications during March 


ISTED below are publications released 

during March, and up to closing time 
of this issue of the MONTHLY. Information 
in parentheses indicates audiences for which 
each publication is aimed. 


ACCOUNTING 


* Compendium Committee Report, 1954— 
Annotated bibliography of Accounting Sec- 
tion material, 1938-1952 (for accountants). 
H. F. Quad is the author. Prices: for members, 
$1.00; for non-members, $2.00. Publication 
can be obtained from A. G. A. Headquarters, 
New York City. 


OPERATING 


* Compilation of Typical Storage Lease 
Forms Used in Underground Gas Storage 
Operations (for individuals or companies 
engaged in underground gas storage opera- 
tions). Compiled by Subcommittee on 
Storage Lease Forms of Committee on Under- 
ground Storage, Operating Section. Copies of 
the compilation are available on loan from 
the assistant secretary of the Operating Sec- 
tion. 


SAFETY 


¢ How Injuries to Gas Men Might Be 
Avoided (for safety men in the gas indus- 


try). Prepared by the Accident Prevention 
Committee, and available from American Gas 
Association Headquarters, ten cents a copy, 


STATISTICAL 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 
January 1955 (for gas companies, financial 
houses and security analysts). Prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics, free. 


¢ Quarterly Report of Utility Gas Sales— 
Fourth Quarter, 1954 (for gas companies, 
financial houses, market researchers, etc.). Pre. 
pared by and available from A. G. A. Bureay 
of Statistics, free. 


Test city program considered by SGA sales executives 


A DISCUSSION of the advisability of South- 
ern Gas Association establishing a test city 
program supplementing and expanding that 
of American Gas Association, was of primary 
importance on the agenda of the annual SGA 
Sales Executives Conference. The conference 
was held on February 24 and 25 in New Or- 


Consumers Power opens 


ORE than 3,000 residents of the Jackson, 

Mich., area toured Consumers Power 
Company’s new General Meter Building, 
during two days of an open house held re- 
cently. 

The new building, which centralizes the 
company’s gas and electric meter test and re- 
pair activity for its 64-county service area, 
received guests for seven hours one afternoon 
and evening, and four hours the following 
afternoon. 

Visitors saw the mass-production, assem- 


leans, with J. J. Sheehan, Piedmont Natural 
Gas Co., incoming chairman of the SGA sales 
section, presiding. 

Speaking on “What Our Test City Has 
Done for Us’’ were Hansell Hillyer, South 
Atlantic Gas Co., Allen D. Schrodt, Southern 
Union Gas Co., and R. L. Stephenson, Lone 


Star Gas Company. John Boland of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross Inc., presented “The Test City 
Before and After’. Further plans for the test 
city program will be formulated before the 
forthcoming SGA convention on May 16. 
Another highlight was a talk by F. B. Jones, 
Equitable Gas Co., on market research. 


new meter service center 


bly-line techniques for repair and testing 
which Consumers has installed in the new 
structure, which covers some 42,000 square 
feet. 

Prior to the public reception, some 1,500 
company employees visited the building on 
Employees Night, to see how gas and elec- 
tric meters are received, cleaned, inspected, 
repaired, tested, and shipped. 

About 100 persons are employed in the 
building in the various departments, which 
include a records office for all 1,225,000 of 


Six manufacturers join GAMA 


nt new members have been accepted by the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 
according to Managing Director H. Leigh 
Whitelaw. 

Three of the new members make gas water 
heaters, one produces gas furnaces, the fifth 
manufactures room heaters and the sixth 
makes commercial ranges. Membership in 
specific divisions will be decided at a later 
date by vote of the members of each division. 

The water heater manufacturers and their 
delegates are: Superbo Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles—delegate, K. L. Comfort, pres- 
ident; Thermogray, Jefferson, Iowa—dele- 


gate, Pence H. Miller, secretary-treasurer; 
Westomatic Water Heater Manufacturing 
Co., Citra, Fla—delegate, K. A. Prescher, 
company owner. 

The commercial range manufacturer is Gar- 
land Commercial Ranges, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit. 
Its delegate is F. A. Kaiser, vice-president 
and treasurer. The gas furnace maker is 
Steel City Furnace Corp., Springdale, Pa— 
delegate, Fred H. Hanke, engineer. The room 
heater manufacturer is J. F. Winchel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio—delegate, J. F. Winchel, 
president. 


Brooklyn Borough drivers win safety plaudits 


ITING THEIR ACHIEVEMENT as proof 

that accidents are preventable, Norman 
Olman, director of the Street and Highway 
Division of the Greater New York Safety 
Council, praised 94 drivers of Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company cars. The drivers’ 
1954 safe driving record is one of the best in 
the nation. 

Mr. Olman was the principal speaker at a 
ceremony in which National Safety Council 
safe driver pins and certificates were received 
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by 68 regular company drivers and company 
bonus awards were presented to all 94 drivers 
of company cars, including both regular and 
occasional drivers. 

The drivers have kept the preventable ac- 
cident rate to a record low of five accidents 
for the year, compared with an average rate 
of 13 accidents a year for the previous five 
years. 

Walter M. Jeffords, Jr., president of the 
utility, made the presentations. 


the company’s gas and electric meters and a 
special room for testing equipment used by 
electric linemen. 

The building occupies part of a 71-acte 
site which Consumers purchased to expand 
its general headquarters facilities, at present 
located in Jackson. 

Recently, the company announced it will 
construct a large office building on the site to 
relieve congestion in its downtown buildings. 
The new building is to be completed within 
the next two years. 


Spotlight on burners 





Newly designed burners in the 1955 line of Ce 
loric gas ranges are examined by Earl H. Eacker 
(r.), president of Boston Consolidated Gas Ce, 
and Roy E. Wright, director of gas sales, NEGEA 
Cambridge, Mass., at initial showing of line for 
leading utility executives in the Boston area 
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Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


ention 
in Gas He ; : 
0 es nental. The suspended rate increase was cilities in lieu of facilities previously au- 
Py. Rate cas ' , 
acre based on the higher purchased gas costs thorized but not yet constructed. The new 

@ Colorado Interstate Gas Company: The resulting from rate filings by several of proposed facilities consist of 370 miles of 
ae FPC has issued an oe — Transcontinental’s suppliers. 30-inch line from Tennessee’s compressor 
ancial § ee se ee @ In other rate proceedings, the FPC al- Station No. 1 near Agua Dulce (Nueces 


ed by 





wholesale gas rate increase by Colorado In- 
terstate. Colorado Interstate’s higher rates 
will affect 12 wholesale customers in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 


lowed increases totaling $2.5 million an- 
nually by Union Oil Company of California 
and Louisiana Land and Exploration Com- 


County, Texas) to its compressor station 
No. 507 near Kinder in Jefferson Davis 
Parish, Louisiana. The estimated cost of the 
project is $35.4 million. The initial capacity 


any to become effective February 1, subject ‘ 
= @ Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company: The “ siheid This entire increase es Tene: of the new line will be 270,000 Mcf per day 
). Pre. FPC has permitted Colorado-Wyoming to continental Gas Pipeline Corporation. The from Station No. 1 to No. 507. The pres- 
fureay Put into effect a $1.1 million wholesale gas EPC has suspended a proposed $284 thou- ently authorized facilities, which Tennessee 
rate increase subject to any refunds subse- and favored-nation annual gas rate in- will not construct if the proposed new con- 
quently disallowed by the Commission. The crease by Sun Oil Company for sale to struction is authorized, consists of 21,000 
rate increase was based on the higher rates Transcontinental. In addition to the above ‘i compressor horsepower units and 211 
recently put into effect by Colorado Inter- rate proceedings the FPC allowed 135 rate miles of 30-inch loop line, all located along 
state, its main supplier. The increase will increases, totaling $493,000 per year, by the present pipeline system between Station 
ller & affect three wholesale customers of Colo- various independent natural gas producers. No. 1 and No. 40 near Natchitoches, La., 
t City BF rado-Wyoming. The 135 increases which were allowed to Md estimated to cost $23.0 million. The 
1e test @ Olin Gas Transmission Corporation: 0 into effect include 103 tax increases substitution of the newly proposed facilities 
e the The company has filed a proposed $1.0 mil- amounting to $355,000 annually. The other will enable Tennessee to save $500,000 per 
2 lion annual wholesale gas rate increase with accepted increases, including favored-nation Y€@ 19 fuel costs and a $400,000 a year re- 
Jones, the FPC. Olin said that the increase would and periodic increases, totaled $138,000 per duction in other operating expenses. 
be the first since the present rates were set year. @ Texas Gas Transmission Company: The 
by the FPC on the basis of 1941 operations. rT company has filed an application requesting 
Olin said that the proposed higher rates are Certificate cases SO sathactiolion to ie 207 miles of 
designed to reflect changes in operations and @ Natural Gas Pipeline Company of pipeline and 22,600 horsepower in compres- 
anda @ long deferred increases in cost which have America: The company has filed an applica- sor capacity on its natural gas transmission 
ed by occurred since 1941. The proposed increase _ tion with the FPC requesting authority to con- system in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
includes in the cost of service the com- _ struct 260 miles of 26-inch pipe and 90 miles Kentucky and Indiana. The new facilities 
1-acte modity value of gas produced and gathered, of 20-inch pipe from Hutchinson County, will enable Texas Gas to increase firm de- 
xpand and is based on a 614 percent rate of return. Texas to Grady County, Okla. and thence _ liveries to The Ohio Fuel Gas Company by 
resent The proposed increase would affect 14 util- to Wise County, Texas. The total cost of the 39.7 million cubic feet of gas daily and to 
ity and pipeline customers in Louisiana and facilities including a purchase meter station serve its other present customers an addi- 
: will Mississippi, including two interstate pipe- and other appurtenant facilities are esti- tional 50.8 million cubic feet per day. Total 
ite to line companies, the Southern Natural Gas mated to be $28.5 million. Natural Gas — estimated construction cost of the project is 
dings. Company and Texas Gas Transmission Cor- Pipeline proposes to operate the facilities $17.5 million. 
vithin poration. for the transportation of an average daily @ The Federal Power Commission has ex- 
@ Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corpora- quantity of 78,000 Mcf of natural gas which empted two more companies from regula- 
tion: The FPC has permitted company to ‘°™Pany omsaianes will be made available tion under the Hinshaw Amendment to the 
make effective as of February 1,a suspended ‘° ~— Jack and Wise Counties, Texas and Natural Gas Act. The two companies ex- 
$4.0 million wholesale gas rate increase, such additional quantities of gas as may be empted are Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
subject to refund of any amounts subse- made available to it along the route of the pany and Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
quently disallowed. In another proceeding proposed line in Texas and Oklahoma. pany. Since last March 27, when the 
the FPC has suspended an additional pro- @ Tennessee Gas Transmission Company: Hinshaw Amendment was signed into law, 
posed $2.2 million, or 3.3 percent, annual The company filed an application with the 57 companies have been exempted and two 
wholesale gas rate increase by Transconti- FPC asking authority to construct new fa- others partially exempted. 
Lone Star announces 1955 expansion budget of over $22 million 
oe STAR GAS Company's 1955 budget “Our 1955 budget,” Mr. Hulcy said, “‘re- Oklahoma, served by Lone Star. 
calls for the expenditure of $22,669,100 on _—flects a condition of continuing industrial, “Our reserves position,” Mr. Hulcy empha- 
new construction and for improvement of business and residential growth in and ad- sized, “is the best in the company’s 45-year 
existing facilities, says D. A. Hulcy, president. _jacent to the 427 cities, 393 in Texas and 34 in _ history.” 
Wisconsin dealers visit Armstrong furnace plant in Ohio 
ARMSTRONG Furnace Company of The school included a tour of the Arm- conditioning and warm air furnaces. The 
Columbus, Ohio, played host to 88 Wis- strong plant—one of the largest in the indus- groups were sponsored by the Wisconsin Fur- 
consin furnace dealers who attended its recent — try—and a study of proper methods of install- nace Supply Corp., Milwaukee, and the Wis- 
service school on heating and air conditioning. ing, sizing and servicing summer air consin Furnace Co., Madison. 
Southern Gas Association sponsors two short courses 
= HE 1955 dates for two educational short University of Tulsa on June 1, 2 and 3, under Frank H. Dotterweich is the director. 
ee Courses sponsored by the Southern Gas As- _ the directorship of Harry N. Carter. Further information concerning these 
GEA sociation have been announced. The Gas Ap- The Short Course in Gas Technology, Texas courses is available from R. R. Suttle, manag- 
ot pliances Short Course, College of Petroleum College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ing director, Southern Gas Association, 1932 
pes Sciences and Engineering, will be held at the will also be held om June 1, 2 and 3. Dr. Life of America Building, Dallas 2. 
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H DONALD BORGER, succeeded John J. 
. Jacob, Jr., as president of The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, when the latter 
retired April 1. 

On April 1, Mr. Borger also succeeded Mr. 
Jacob as a director of Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., the parent company, New York City. 

A veteran of close to 34 years’ service with 
Peoples, Mr. Borger began his career with 
the company in the treasury department in 
July, 1921. He was made treasurer in 1942 and 
elevated to vice-president in 1951. The new 
president became executive vice-president in 
1954. Mr. Borger also served as an executive 
officer of New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
another Consolidated subsidiary, from 1937 
to 1951. 

Mr. Borger is a member of various gas in- 
dustry organizations including American Gas 
Association and Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
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Indiana Gas promotes three top executives as Stark retires 


AUL STARK, vice-president and treasurer 

of Indiana Gas and Water Co., Indian- 
apolis, has retired from a public utility career 
which began in 1918. He had served Indiana 
Gas and Water since 1945, after holding many 
executive positions in Wisconsin and other 
Indiana companies. Mr. Stark is a member of 
American Gas Association. 

Herman G. Horstman has been named vice- 
president in charge of district operations for 
the company. Mr. Horstman is a graduate 






Borger succeeds Jacob, who retires as Peoples Natural Gas president 


Men’s Association. He has held various com- 
mittee posts as a member of the A. G. A. 

Mr. Jacob, who retired, held a number of 
responsible executive positions for both Peo- 
ples and New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
sister company, throughout his close to 33-year 
career in the gas industry. 

Mr. Jacob joined Peoples as a civil engi- 
neer in 1922. Following his appointment as 
chief civil engineer in 1936, he was succes- 
sively elected a member of Peoples board of 
directors in 1938; executive assistant to the 
president in 1939; vice-president and assist- 
ant manager of Peoples and New York State 
Natural in 1942; executive vice-president of 
Peoples in January, 1953; and president of the 
company in September, 1953. He has been a 
member of Consolidated’s board of directors 
since 1953. 

Mr. Jacob is a member and past-president 











John J. Jacob, Jr. H. Donald Borger 


of the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's Asso. 
ciation, and was prominently associated with 
national activities of the American Gas As 
sociation for a number of years. 


Overbeck succeeds deMey at Columbia Gas 


_ E. OVERBECK has been promoted to 
the position of vice-president of engineer- 
ing and research, Columbia Gas System Serv- 
ice Corp., New York. 

Mr. Overbeck has been assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the engineering department.with head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio. In his new post, 
he succeeds Charles F. deMey, who died on 
February 27. (See this issue of the MONTHLY, 
page 45.) 

Mr. Overbeck has been associated with Co- 
lumbia Gas since 1916 when he joined a sub- 


chemical engineer from Purdue University, 
and for the past two years has been assistant 
to the president of Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., Owensboro, Kentucky. He is a past- 
president of the Indiana Gas Association, and 
a member of American Gas Association. 
Louis A. Kirch, the company’s chief engi- 
neer for the past 10 years, has been named a 
vice-president in addition to his engineering 
duties. He started in Chicago in 1920 as a gas 
engineer and served with three utility com- 


sidiary, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, as 
a measuring station operator. 

Mr. Overbeck has long been active in 
American Gas Association work, and in 1953 
received the Association’s national Distribu. 
tion Achievement Award in recognition of his 
contribution to the industry. At present, he is 
chairman of the Supervising Committee for 
Gas Measurement Report No. 3, member of 
the General Research Planning and Pipeline 
Research Committees. He is also a member of 
the Operating Section’s Managing Committee. 


panies in that capacity before coming to In 
diana in 1933. When Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., was organized in 1945, he became 
chief engineer. 

John F. Kavanagh, former comptroller, is 
now treasurer. Starting with the former North- 
ern Indiana Power Company in 1937, Mr. 
Kavanagh served in various accounting pos 
tions before coming with Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., in 1945 as chief clerk. He has been 
comptroller since 1950. 


Corrosion engineers elect Whitney president, Fair vice-president 


L. WHITNEY, JR., corrosion consultant, 

. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected president of the National Associ- 
ation of Corrosion Engineers. He was installed 


during the association's 1955 Annual Con- 
ference and Exhibition at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 7-11. At the same time, W. 
F. Fair, Jr., Tar Products Div., Koppers Co., 


Connole replaces Smith as Federal Power Commissioner 


ILLIAM R. CONNOLE of West Hartford, 

Conn., is slated to become a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. At the same time 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower an- 
nounced his intention to nominate Mr. Con- 
nole, he disclosed that Nelson Lee Smith, an 
FPC member since 1943, did not wish to be 
considered for re-appointment when his term 
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expires on June 22. 

Mr. Connole, 32-year-old general counsel of 
the Public Utility Commission of Connecticut, 
classifies himself as a ‘‘political independent.” 
Mr. Smith, also a “political independent,” 
joined the FPC after serving as a member of 
the Public Service Commission of New Hamp- 
shire and as chairman of the Board of Investi- 
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Inc., Westfield, N. J., was elected vice-prési 
dent and R. A. Brannon, Humble Pipe Line 
Co., Houston, was re-elected to his sixth term 
as treasurer. 


gation and Research under the Federal Trans 
portation Act. Earlier, he had taught e 
nomics at Dartmouth and the University of 
Michigan. President Eisenhower wrote Mr 
Smith a note expressing “thanks and appret 
ation for all you have done in the public 
terest while serving your government as # 
member of the Federal Power Commission. 
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ROVE LAWRENCE, vice-president, South- 

ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, has 
been selected to serve for the remainder of 
the present American Gas Association year as 
second vice-chairman of the Operating Sec- 
tion. Mr. Lawrence will fulfill the unexpired 
term of Frederic A. Hough, who resigned in 
December. 

Mr. Lawrence was graduated from the Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanical Arts and from 
the Mechanical Engineering School, Stanford 
University. He entered utility service in 1925 
with the Midway Gas Co., a company which 
was later acquired by the Southern California 
Gas Company. 

He served as field engineer, division engi- 
neer, superintendent of transmission and gen- 
eral superintendent of manufacture, compres- 
sion and storage. From 1944 to 1948 he was 
manager of the butadiene plant operated in 
Los Angeles by the Southern California Gas 
Company as agent for the Rubber Reserve 
Company. He returned to natural gas activities 
in 1948 as assistant to vice-president, pro- 
duction and transmission. He was elected vice- 
president, gas supply department, in 1951. 

He has been active in American Gas Asso- 


ciation affairs, serving for several years on 
the Technical Research Committee; the Com- 
mittee on Underground Storage and the Op- 
erating Section’s Managing Committee. As 
chairman in 1953 and 1954, he guided the 
work of the Transmission Committee in prepa- 
ration of the extensive section on pipelining 
for the revised edition of the Gas Engineers’ 
Handbook. Mr. Lawrence played an important 
role in integrating activities of the former 
Natural Gas Department into those of the 
Operating Section when A. G. A.’s separate 
departments were discontinued. In 1954, he 
was co-chairman of the Operating Section’s 
first Gas Supply, Transmission and Storage 
Conference. 

Mr. Lawrence is an active member of Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association, a member of the 
executive committee, California Natural Gas 
Association and a member of American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Since the A. G. A. Constitution makes no 
provision for filling a vacancy left by the resig- 
nation of a section officer, Operating Section 
Chairman Walter Davidson consulted with 
the Nominating Committee which had origi- 


lawrence succeeds Hough as Operating Section’s 2nd vice-chairman 


nally named Mr. Hough. In the deliberations 
of that committee, early in 1954, Mr. Lawrence 
had been a close second choice as candidate for 
the office, hence he was officially nominated 
to succeed Mr. Hough. The section’s Manag- 
ing Committee was then polled to approve of 
the choice of the Nominating Committee. 
With the election of Mr. Lawrence, there has 
been a realignment of sponsorship of certain 
Operating Section activities. J. H. Collins, Sr., 
general superintendent, gas department, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., and the section’s 
first vice-chairman, will henceforth sponsor 
those activities previously assigned to Mr. 
Hough, while Mr. Lawrence will take over 
those formerly handled by Mr. Collins. There- 
fore, for the remainder of this year Mr. Col- 
lins will sponsor: Gas Distribution and Serv- 
ice Division; Automotive and Mobile Equip- 
ment Committee; Corrosion Committee; Dis- 
tribution, Motor Vehicles and Corrosion Con- 
ference. Mr. Lawrence will sponsor: Natural 
Gas Supply Division; Gas Dispatching Com- 
mittee; Communications Committee; Gas 
Measurement Committee; Natural Gas Sup- 
ply, Transmission and Storage Conference. 


Southern Union honors Newman for 25 years of service in gas industry 


UGENE H. NEW- 

MAN, who helped 
make natural gas his- 
tory with his part in 
the laying of the first 
natural gas pipeline 
across the Continental 
Divide has been 
awarded a diamond- 
studded pin for 25 
years of service with 
the Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas. Mr. 
Newman is senior 
member of the com- 
pany’s engineering department. 

Mr. Newman started his career with South- 
em Union as a draftsman and surveyor in 


E. H. Newman 





1930, soon after the company was founded. In 
his 25 years with the organization he has seen 
it grow from a small company with 40 miles 
of pipeline to a major natural gas distributing 
company operating in four states. 

Helping the company pioneer the develop- 
ment of the San Juan Basin in New Mexico, 
one of the leading gas discoveries in the na- 
tion, Mr. Newman designed the suspension 
bridge over the San Juan River, which is one 
of the few bridges carrying four gas transmis- 
sion lines. His engineering skill was also used 
when Southern Union laid the first pipeline 
carrying natural gas across the Continental 
Divide in 1930. This line brought natural gas 
from the Kutz Canyon Gas Field near the 
Colorado-New Mexico line into Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe. 


In mapping locations for drilling, New- 
man has ascertained the boundaries for such 
important locations as the Barker Dome dis- 
covery well on the edge of Parodox Basin in 
New Mexico and the discovery wells drilled 
last year by the company in the Pictured Cliff 
Fields, also in New Mexico. 

Mr. Newman studied engineering at Texas 
A. & M. College, and is a registered profes- 
sional engineer in Texas and a registered land 
surveyor in New Mexico. He started his career 
in the gas and oil industry immediately after 
leaving college as a surveyor and draftsman 
with the Lone Star Gas Company of Dallas. 
He held this position for three years before 
he joined the engineering department of 
Southern Union Gas Company. 


Bacon heads Lone Star research and development department 


HOMAS S. BACON has been appointed 

director of Lone Star Gas Company's newly 
cteated research and development department. 
Mr. Bacon, who has spent almost his entire 
working life in the engineering field of the 
oil and gas industry, began his career with 
Lone Star in 1931 as research engineer; and 
Was appointed chief engineer of the trans- 
mission division eight years ago. 


Mr. Bacon will coordinate the activities of 
all departments and divisions of both the 
Lone Star Gas Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Lone Star Producing Company, 
having to do with the research and develop- 
ment program. It will also be the responsibil- 
ity of the new department to initiate programs 
of research and development that apply to all 
divisions of Lone Star system operations. 


Philadelphia Electric Company announces promotions 


ILTON I. ALLEN has been appointed 
™ general sales manager, Philadelphia Elec- 
tic Company. Mr. Allen, who was market- 
ing assistant to the vice-president at the time 
of his appointment, has been employed by 
the utility since 1928. He has spent his en- 
tite career in sales work and was instrumental 
in the creation of the company’s industrial 
and commercial development division of the 
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sales department. Mr. Allen is an engineering 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College. 

Philip M. Alden was named sales manager, 
residental department, succeeding Austin 
Monty, who was appointed sales consultant. 
Heading a newly-created department is 
Frank E. Cheney, who was appointed man- 
ager of merchandise sales. 


Other appointments announced include 


Creation of the research and development 
department was authorized by Lone Star di- 
rectors at a recent meeting in Dallas. Mr. 
Bacon will report directly to L. T. Potter, 
Lone Star executive vice-president. 

Mr. Bacon, a graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege and M.I.T., was employed by the Her- 
cules Powder Co., and Arab Gasoline Corp., 
before joining Lone Star. 


Maxwell Cole, assistant sales manager, in- 
dustrial and retail department; Frank C. 
Shermer, manager of market studies and serv- 
ice division; Charles C. Shotwell, manager, 
industrial engineering division; Arnold D. 
Spillman, assistant manager, market studies 
and service division; Albert G. Garrigues, 
manager, retail division; and W. H. Jones, 
manager, purchasing and service operations. 
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Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITIES 


CuHarLes M. STONE has been named as- 
sistant chief engineer of Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co., Colorado Springs. Mr. Stone has 
been with Colorado Interstate as a mechani- 
cal engineer since 1954. 

Ray E. BACHUS, assistant treasurer of The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., retired last 
Autumn after 47 years of service with the 
company. 

LupLOw SHONNARD, JR. and Jay Davis 
Jr. have been elected directors of Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. Both are 
vice-presidents: Mr. Shonnard in charge of 
the company’s personnel, claims and indus- 
trial relations activities; Mr. Davis in charge 
of construction and distribution. 

BEN D. Wiuis has been named adminis- 
trator of Lone Star Gas Company's income 
tax division, with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Willis succeeds W. E. Hix, who 
will continue to serve the company in the 
capacity of tax consultant. 

At Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., W. LEON 
BEASLEY, assistant to the Oklahoma City 
district superintendent, was promoted to man- 
ager of the newly organized Sapulpa area. 
James W. WILLIAMS, engineer of the op- 
erating department of the Shawnee district, 
succeeds Mr. Beasley in Oklahoma City. 


O. M. HEARTSILL, JR., manager at Bristow, 
was promoted to commercial sales engineer, 
general seals department, Tulsa; Loren T. 
Moore, Sapulpa manager, was promoted to 
manager at Bristow. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s 
midwestern region have announced three per- 
sonnel changes. ARNOLD CHALLMAN has been 
promoted from manager of the Peoria branch 
office to administrative assistant to T. S. 
Carley in the company’s regional sales and 
service office in Chicago. R. C. FERGUSON, 
formerly manager of district sales office in 
Davenport, will now manage the Peoria office, 
while R. R. Scott, former regional sales man- 
ager for the company’s valve division in Chi- 
cago, is the new manager of the Davenport 
office. 

A. R. PieRcE, product manager of Magic 
Chef Hea‘s: Division has been appointed a 
special fa.lsry representative to handle na- 
tional space heater accounts. J. J. EDWARDS 
has been appointed merchandise manager, 
heater division. 

FreD K. WHITESIDE has been appointed 
to the New England sales district of Selas 
Corporation of America as sales and engi- 
neering representative. For the past 10 years, 


Mr. Whiteside has been associated with W.s 
Rockwell Co., and since 1952 has been Ben. 
eral sales manager of furnace and oven dj. 
vision. 

HowarD MEHR has joined Selas’ public 
relations department. He previously served 
advertising agencies O. S. Tyson and Cp, 
New York, and P. S. Advertising, Inc., Stam. 
ford, Connecticut. 

WiLL1AM Hoop has been named acting dj. 
rector of engineering for the Unitary Equip- 
ment Div., Carrier Corp., Syracuse. Mr. 
Hood is an A. G. A. member. He has been 
Carrier's residential development department 
manager, and replaces Sam Shawhan, who 
has been appointed assistant to the president, 

WALTER R. Dwyer has been appointed 
eastern regional air conditioning manager for 
Servel, Inc. Mr. Dwyer succeeds Nuts D, 
SELLMAN, who resigned. 

JOHN H. WALL, Evansville industrial ex. 
ecutive, has been named general manager of 
the company’s new self-contained home appli- 
ance division. He was elected a vice-president 
and named a member of the firm’s executive 
committee at a board of directors meeting on 
January 25. Servel also announces that Allen 
E. Apple, formerly industrial relations man- 
ager, is now manager of employee relations 
and Jack Hewson, formerly publicity manager, 
is director of public relations. 


Columbia Workshop names nine experts to serve as consultants 


PANEL OF NINE noted experts in varied 

phases of management problems has been 
selected as the board of consultants for the 
1955 Utility Management Workshop, spon- 
sored by The Department of Industrial and 
Management Engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Workshop will be held from May 15 


to May 27 at Arden House, Harriman, N. Y. 

The guest experts are: Perrin Stryker, mem- 
ber of the board of editors, Fortune Magazine; 
Florent E. Verdin, consultant; Earl Planty, 
executive counsellor, Johnson & Johnson Co. ; 
Hugh Thuerk, president, New Jersey Power & 
Light Co.; F. Alexander Magoun, consultant; 


Howard Bean wins high ASME honor 


OWARD S. BEAN, chief of the Capacity, 

Density and Fluid Meters Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards, has been 
awarded the Worcester Reed Warner Medal 
of The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

The honor was conferred on Mr. Bean at 
the recent anniversary meeting of the society 
in New York. The presentation was made by 
David W. R. Morgan, president of ASME 


and vice-president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., before an audience of engineers and 
scientists gathered to commemorate the found- 
ing of the society 80 years ago today. 

The Worcester Reed Warner Medal is be- 
stowed for outstanding contributions to per- 
manent engineering literature. Mr. Bean was 
recognized for his writings in the field of flow 
measurement. He is a member of American 
Gas Association. 


Osborn achieves assistant comptrollership 


P. OSBORN has been elected assistant 

. comptroller of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport. 

Mr. Osborn joined Texas Eastern in Janu- 
ary, 1948, and has served since as chief ac- 
countant. Prior to that time, Mr. Osborn was 
assistant treasurer for Columbia Gas System 
Companies. 


He was graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame in 1934, and has devoted his 
career to the accounting field. He is a member 
of the American Gas Association, National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, the Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America, and 
various divisions of the Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association. 


American Chemical Society leaders chosen 


R. MARTIN B. NEUWORTH, research 
supervisor of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Library, Pa., has been elected 
chairman of the American Chemical Society's 
Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry. He took 
office on January 1, succeeding Dr. C. R. 
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Kinney of the Pennsylvania State University. 

Dr. Harlan W. Nelson, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, was named chairman- 
elect and R. Tracy Eddinger, Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates, Boston, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 


Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, professor of sociology, 
Princeton University ; Dr. Gilbert David, vice- 
president, The D. E. McNicol Pottery Co.; 
Dr. W. D. Woodward, American Cyanamid 
Co.; and Walter H. Sammis, President, Ohio 
Edison Co., and former president of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. 


Sillin promoted 


HE Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., 

Poughkeepsie, has announced that Lelan F. 
Sillin Jr., assistant general manager, has been 
elected a vice-president and director. 

Mr. Sillin will fill a vacancy on the board 
caused by the retirement of Robert B. Mac- 
Guinness. The company also announces that 
Joseph F. Furlong has been elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


Kohlhepp succeeds Werner 


“Fag E. KOHLHEPP, president of 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwau- 
kee, has resigned to become president of Jet- 
sey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park 
on April 1. 

He will succeed E. H. Werner, who retires 
on that date. Mr. Kohlhepp has been presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin utility since 1948. 


Magic Chef names Wyman 


poten M. WYMAN, formerly president of 
Smithson, Wyman & Withenbury, Inc, 
has been appointed director of advertising 
and sales promotion, at Magic Chef, Inc., & 
Louis. Mr. Wyman will be responsible for all 
advertising for all products of Magic Chef. 
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Utility saleman wins new car in Roper ‘Score More’’ sales contest 


INNERS OF THE “Score More” National 

Sales Contest have been announced by the 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., sponsor. The contest was 
open to all salesmen “professionally engaged 
in selling Roper gas ranges at the retail level.” 
The contest covered a three-month span, dur- 
ing which salesmen were required to write in 
500 words or less a sales presentation based on 
their selling experiences during that time. 


First prize winner is H. S. Swartzendruber, 
who will receive a 1955 Cheverolet auto- 
mobile. A salesman for the Iowa-Illinois Gas 
and Electric Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., Mr. Swart- 
zendruber also received on January 25, an 
expense-paid trip to the Roper plant in Rock- 
ford, IIl., where he will be awarded the car. 

C. J. Hammes, of Northern States Power 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis., won the second prize of 


Dozen employees pass IGT course 


WELVE GAS utility employees completed 

The Institute of Gas Technology Home 
Study Course, prepared in cooperation with 
the American Gas Association, during Decem- 
ber and January, and were awarded their Cer- 
tificates of Accomplishment. 

They are C. E. Darnell, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp.; Charles Davis, Long Island Light- 


ing Corp., Mineola, N. Y.; Clifford D. Olden, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago; W. A. Finkle, Metropolitan Utilities 
District of Omaha; B. C. Holman, Minneap- 
olis Gas Co.; and Elmer J. Bair, Peter P. Del- 
Mastro, Albert C. Dudley, Archer B. Hamil- 
ton, H. E. Johnson, C. J. McCarthy, T. E. Rid- 
dell, The Hartford (Conn.) Gas Company. 


$500 in cash. Third prize winner is F. E. 
Keller, The Gas Service Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
who won $250 in cash. 

First, second and third prizes were also 
awarded in each Roper sales district, from 
which the national winners were selected. 
District awards were $150 for first prize, $100 
for second, and $75 for third. National and 
district prizes totaled over $10,000.00 


Norge names Edwards 


J J. EDWARDS has been named gas range 

sales manager of Norge, a subsidiary of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. His position 
is a new one. Formerly, the range sales man- 
ager was responsible for both gas and electric 
range sales. Before joining Norge, Mr. Ed- 
wards was affiliated with Magic Chef, Inc., St. 
Louis, as product sales manager. 
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Charles F. de Mey 


vice-president and chief engineer, Columbia 
Gas System Service Corp., died Feb. 27, at his 
home in Stamford, Connecticut. He was 58 
years old. 

A creative engineer, Mr. de Mey played key 
roles in several phases of Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem’s development. He developed industrial 
and wholesale rate structures for the system, 
and in 1939 was named chairman of the 
American Gas Association Rate Committee. 

After heading the system’s gas engineering 
department in 1943, he directed the installa- 
tion and growth of Columbia’s radio and 
communications system. He also developed 
methods for computing pipeline and network 
capacities and was an authority on corrosion. 

In 1945, Mr. de Mey was elected vice-presi- 
dent and director of the service corporation, 
and in 1951 he was elected vice-president and 
chief engineer. 

Born in Louisville, Ky., Mr. de Mey re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in mechan- 
ical engineering at the University of Kentucky. 
Upon graduation, he joined General Electric, 
working in the testing and construction en- 
gineering departments. Before joining Co- 
lumbia in 1929, he was a design engineer with 
Hudson Coal Co., and a rate engineer and 
commercial manager for Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corporation. 

Mr. de Mey is survived by his wife, a son, 
and a daughter. 


George W. Jones 


leading authority on gas explosions, died in 
Pittsburgh on March 4 at the age of 64. He 
had served the Central Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Mines, for four decades, devoting 
his entire career to studying the hazards of 
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combustible materials and developing ways to 
prevent explosions. 

He was co-author of “Limits of Inflamma- 
bility of Gases and Vapors,’ which is con- 
sidered the authority of flammability data. 
During his career, he investigated many ex- 
plosions, made important additions to knowl- 
edge of gaseous hazards, and was awarded the 
Department of the Interior’s Distinguished 
Service Award and Gold Medal. He was chair- 
man of the American Gas Association’s Sub- 
committee on Gas Space Heaters and of the 
American Chemical Society's Committee on 
Hazardous Chemicals and Explosives. In ad- 
dition, he was a member of the American 
Standards Association, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, the President's Conference 
on International Safety and other groups con- 
cerned with safe handling of inflammable 
materials. 

Mr. Jones was an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. He is survived by his widow 
Ellen, and three daughters. 


Hudson W. Reed 


former president of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., died on March 12 at the age of 75. 
Among Mr. Reed’s many outstanding services 
to the gas industry was his term as president 
of the American Gas Association in 1948. In 
addition, he served as a member of the A.G.A. 
Advisory Council and as a member of the 
Association's PAR (Promotion Advertising 
Research) Review Committee before his re- 
tirement in 1954. 

Mr. Reed served in the United States Army 
during World War I, in the Ordnance 
Department’s- production and engineering 
branches. He left the Army with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. At the end of the war, he 
became an industrial engineering consultant, 
and in 1931 joined the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. Five years later, he was named 
executive vice-president of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company. 

Mr. Reed headed the company from July 
1942 until December 1953. He then served 
as vice-president and director of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., parent company of the 


gas works, until his retirement in January 
1954. During World War II, Mr. Reed was a 
special assistant to the Secretary of War. 


William Schmidt, Jr. 


chairman of the board, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
died in Clearwater, Florida, on February 18. 
Born and educated in Baltimore, Mr. Schmidt 
began his business career in 1898 as a clerk in 
the employ of the Edison Illuminating Co., 
one of the predecessors of the present Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 

He was elected secretary of that company 
in 1910, a director in 1914, and in 1915 be- 
came assistant treasurer. 

In 1926 he was promoted to treasurer and in 
1938 was elected vice-president. Later, in 
1942, he was elected executive vice-president, 
and in 1946 was elected president. In Decem- 
ber of the same year he was also elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. In 1950 he de- 
clined reelection as president but was re- 
elected chairman of the board. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Gas Association, the 
Edison Electric Institute and was a past vice- 
president of the Association of Edison Illu- 
minating Companies. He was a member of the 
Baltimore Bar. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ada B. 
Schmidt, and a sister, Mrs. Louis C. Greil, Sr. 
of Baltimore. 


Fred R. Swanson 


manager of Philadelphia Electric’s Schuylkill 
division, died in Norristown, Pa., on February 
20 following a long illness. He was 71 years 
old. 

Mr. Swanson, whose headquarters were in 
Norristown, was active in Montgomery County 
civic affairs for many years. Virtually all of his 
business career was with Philadelphia Elec- 
tric and predecessor companies, and he would 
have completed a half-century of service with 
the local utility in May this year. He started 
with the company as a shift engineer in 1905 
and rose through engineering and operating 
positions in the Montgomery County section 
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prior to his appointment as division manager. 
Mr. Swanson was a member of American Gas 
Association. 

He is survived by his wife and two brothers. 


Edmond L. Sweeney 


superintendent of the Everett Plant, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, for the past 12 





years died Match 10. 

Mr. Sweeney, a native of Boston, was grad- 
uated from Northeastern University in 1916. 
He had been with the Boston company for 43 
years, starting in the chemistry laboratory 
while he was still in college. During his years 
with the company he served as chief plant 
chemist and assistant superintendent before 
becoming plant superintendent in 1943, the 
post he held at the time of his death. 


Mr. Sweeney was a member of : 
Gas Association, New England Gas Associa. 
tion, American Society for Testing Materials 
and The Guild of Gas Managers of New Eng. 
land. 

In the American Gas Association he served 
on the Operating Section’s Managing Com, 
mittee from 1947 to 1950 and was a membe 
of the Committee on Revision of Gas Chem. 
istry Handbook. 





Oil heat claims 
(Continued from page 7) 
between each pair of houses concerned 
storm sash. Proper engineering factors 
were applied to adjust heat losses in ac- 
cordance with the number of storm sashes 
involved. For the most part, each pair 
of houses studied were in the same block. 
In the case of single, semi-detached or 
end-of-row homes, each pair of houses 





had the same geographic exposure. 
Degree day figures for the city were 
taken from the records of the Weather 
Bureau. For each oil heated home, the 
period of time covered by the oil con- 
sumption records was matched against 
the degree day record for the same pe- 
riod. For the gas heated home which 
was being directly compared, we used 
the amount of gas consumed and the 


TABLE NO. 1 
NUMBER OF HOMES STUDIED 

















oe: oO F SS 2 i 2S SF 8 Fe 
WARM ’ St oe 
HOT WATER STEAM GRAVITY FORCED ALL 
§ § 5 5 § 
2. 3 .. 7 2.3 2.3 3. 3 
$2 2s x 5: 2. <x $2 2. «x $2 2 <x $2 2. = 
62 465 8 62865 &8 §8 465 & $8265 & $245 8 
Oil 43 10 53 2 0 2 6 0 6 0 3 3 51 13 64 
Gas 4 49 53 0 2 2 6 0 6 0 3 3 10 54 64 
Total 47 57 106 2 2 4 12 0 12 0 6 6 61 67 128 
TABLE NO. 2 
PSSERLTS OF CALCULATIONS 
Total Total Average 
Fuel Consumed Structure Heat Loss Fuel Consumed 
Therms/Degree Day Btu/Hour Therms/° Day/M’ Btu/Hour 
Oil Conversion Burner 16.0867 3,001,249 5.360 
140,000 ~, Designed Unit 3.7911 767,331 4.941 
Btu/gal. All 19.8778 3,768,580 5.275 (3.768 gallons/ 
°D/M? Btu/Hr.) 
Gas Conversion Burner 2.5333 686,100 3.692 
720 Btu/< Designed Unit 11.1102 3,083,981 3.603 
CF. All 13.6435 3,770,081 3.619 (502.6 cf/°D/ 
M? Btu /Hr.) 


Average oil heated home heat loss (0° — 70° Basis) = 58,884 Btu/Hr. 
Average gas heated home heat loss (0° — 70° Basis) = 58,908 Btu/Hr. 


Replacement Factor 











Conversion Burner, Oil 5.360 
= —— =], il Btu to 1 Gas Bt 

Conversion Burner, Gas 3.692 SAS tae aoe a eat nis 
Designed Unit, Oil 4.941 
————_—__-___ —=——_ = 1,371 Oil Btu to 1 t 
Designed Unit, Gas 3.603 ye one 
Conversion Burner, Oil 5.360 - 
Pe ee ome ge ee — ter = 1. tt 
Designed Unit, Gas 3.603 1.488 Oil Btu to 1 Gas Btu 
Designed Unit,Oil = 4.941 2 
Conversion Burner,Gas 3.692 WESRGE Sty to | Contre 

oil 5.275 
All— — =—— =}, i 

Gas 3.619 1.458 Oil Btu to 1 Gas Btu 
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number of degree days witnessed during 
as nearly identical a period as we could 
Because of monthly gas meter readings, 
we had records for gas heating periods 
which matched the oil periods very 
closely. 

At this point in the study, we had 
eliminated as many of the variations gs 
we could which existed between houses 
being directly compared. In order to 
compensate for the remaining slight var. 
iation, we used the two elements cop- 
taining the variables as a denominator, 
We divided the quantity of fuel con. 
sumed by the number of degree days in 
the heating period and by the hourly 
heat loss of the house. 

The only remaining slight variable 
caused by differences in family sizes, 
habits and household temperatures, was 
compensated for by the large number of 
homes compared. It is certainly safe to 
assume in a study containing 128 care 
fully selected cases, that conditions 
caused by the human element which 
might favor one fuel in one set of com- 
pared homes, would be offset by reverse 
conditions in another set of compared 
homes. 

The study was resolved into five re 
placement ratios. Four of the ratios rep- 
resent the amount of energy consumed 
by specific types of heating equipment, 
and the fifth ratio represents the over-all 
average which applies in Philadelphia 
This fifth ratio is a function of the other 
four ratios and the different types of 
heating systems at present installed in 
Philadelphia. It was in order to assure 
the accuracy of this figure that test cases 
were selected at random. Our knowledge 
of the approximate proportion of dif 
ferent types of heating systems in use in 
Philadelphia confirms the accuracy of 
the result. 

We are satisfied that the figures, 
shown in detail in Table 2, are factual, 
practical representations of fuel com 
sumption comparisons which are actually 
obtained in this locality; and which, 
through the use of a common denomins 
tor, can be used to show typical fue 
uses in other localities. 
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Construction costs 


(Continued from page 27) 


of the contracts. For example, are labor 
mates and payroll taxes in accordance 
with the terms of the contract? Has the 
unemployment tax rate charged by the 
contractor been checked to determine 
whether it is the actual rate paid by him 
and whether he is allowing for the tax- 
exempt portion of wages? 

One of our largest recoveries on pay- 
ments which had been made to contrac- 
tors prior to our audit of contracts, con- 
sisted of unemployment tax charges at 
arate in excess of the contractors’ actual 
cost and payroll taxes applied to tax- 
exempt wages. Our recoveries on this 

of overbilling amounted to approx- 
imately $55,000. 

There are other factors to be con- 
sidered by the auditor in reviewing con- 
tract payments. Is overtime work prop- 
etly authorized? Are supervisory labor 
charges to be absorbed by the contrac- 
tors general fee? How are materials and 
equipment rentals priced? Are cash dis- 
counts taken by the contractor passed on 
to the company ? When the contractor’s 
general fee is computed as a percentage 
of labor charges, is it properly applied ? 

This phase of verifying the propriety 
of contractor's billings is difficult be- 
cause it involves an interpretation of the 
terms of the contract. In many cases it 
will be found that the terms of the con- 
tract may not actually state the intent of 


the contract. For example, a contract 
may provide that a percentage for over- 
head and profit is to be applied to the 
total labor cost, when it was actually in- 
tended that the percentage be applied 
only to straight-time labor exclusive of 
premium time. 

Where the terms of the contract pro- 
vide for public liability and property 
damage insurance at actual cost and they 
are applied as a percentage of payroll 
charges, a determination must be made 
that the rates charged reflect the con- 
tractor’s actual costs. When this insur- 
ance is carried with mutual companies, 
it is also necessary to ascertain that any 
dividends paid to the contractor are 
passed on to the company. 

Another form of insurance where it is 
necessary to review quite carefully is the 
performance bond required on some 
contracts. A case was encountered where 
premiums for this bond were paid by the 
contractor and billed to the company. 
However, the flat rate per thousand 
billed by the insurance company was in- 
correct, since a reduced rate was appli- 
cable to that portion of the contract 
where the charges exceeded two million 
dollars. This discrepancy was brought to 
the attention of the insurance company 
and approximately $3,300 was re- 
covered. 

It is possible that, by the time the 
audit has reached this stage, the auditor 
may find that many contract terms are 
ambiguous, making it difficult to de- 


termine whether the payments are being 
made in accordance with the intent of 
the contract. One solution to this prob- 
lem is for the auditor to refer all such 
matters to the departments negotiating 
the contracts, so that these terms may be 
clarified or eliminated in future con- 
tracts. Another solution, followed by 
some companies, is to route contracts to 
the auditing department before they are 
signed so that these troublesome terms 
can be spotted and disposed of before 
the negotiations are completed. 

On most internal audits, it is difficult 
to measure the value derived in terms of 
dollars because the value is of an in- 
tangible nature. However, on contract 
audits, we can realize definite tangible 
values in terms of dollars. Our experi- 
ence has been that the amounts re- 
covered from errors and irregularities in 
the contractors’ billings discovered by 
the auditors have more than paid for 
the auditing costs. 

During the past three years that we 
have been making a continuous audit of 
cost-plus construction contracts, we have 
disallowed or recovered overbillings of 
contractors’ invoices for a total of ap- 
proximately $120,000. This does not 
take into consideration the intangible 
savings which were realized by the 
elimination of the repetitive types of 
errors and irregularities and by the pre- 
ventive effort on further errors by the 
contractors which could have run into 
very sizable, additional sums. 





Peoples’ safety 


(Continued from page 13) 





Peoples gives prompt attention to 
engineering revisions or mechanical 
changes which offer the prospect of 
safer working conditions. As examples, 
guards have been redesigned for mov- 
ing machinery; improvements have 
been made in bailing machine equip- 
ment; and brakes have been designed 
for compressors that are towed behind 
trucks. 

Purchasing is tied in with company 
safety activities. All purchases of per- 
sonal protective equipment, safety 
equipment, first aid supplies, and fire 
extinguishers are referred to and ap- 
proved by the safety department. Em- 
ployees who are involved in the types 
of work calling for safety shoes are 
able to purchase them through the 
company. 

All of this planning, effort, and co- 
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operation in the interest of safety has 
paid big dividends. In 1924, when Peo- 
ples gave its first attention to an official 
safety program, there were 139 lost- 
time accidents. In 1953, by sharp con- 
trast, Peoples had four lost-time acci- 
dents. A Merit Award given to the 
company by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation recently showed that 1,690 em- 
ployees worked from April 6, 1954, to 
October 21, 1954—a total of 1,928,998 
consecutive man hours, without a dis- 
abling injury. 

Safety Director Nuhfer attributes 
the success of Peoples’ safety program 
to “the high type of employee found at 
Peoples” and the “100 percent backing 
of management.” Undoubtedly, em- 
ployees who have a personal sense of 
responsibility regarding safety, and 
members of management, who demon- 
strate a strong sense of moral obliga- 
tion as well as dollars-and-cents con- 


sciousness with respect to safety, are 
powerful influences in the favorable 
shaping of a safety program. 

But a favorable employee and man- 
agement climate cannot, in itself, gen- 
erate a successful safety program. In 
his enthusiastic direction of Peoples’ 
safety effort, Safety Director Nuhfer 
supplies the necessary spark that makes 
the most of opportunity. A tireless 
worker, he is never without a sugges- 
tion or an idea for safety progress and 
improvement. As long as there are ac- 
cidents, he is not satisfied with the 
status quo. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nuhfer serves the 
gas industry and the safety movement 
in other ways. He is chairman of the 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee ; a director of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Council; a member of 
the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and a past chairman of the or- 

(Continued on next page) 





ganization’s Western Pennsylvania 
chapter; and a member of the Veterans 
of Safety, an organization with mem- 
bership limited to those having 15 or 
more years’ responsible safety work. 


A progressive employee-management 
attitude and the skilled direction of its 
safety program by a competent and ex- 
perienced safety director has given The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company a safety 








record it can view with a preat deal of 
pride. But Safety Director Nuh 
running true to form, isn’t satisfied, H 
won't be as long as the accident fate 
goes one above zero for an entire year 









Cathodic protection 


(Continued from page 22) 


tion of the distribution systems within 
town boundaries, was approached with 
much more caution. There was about 
15,000,000 feet of steel main and at 
least twice that amount of steel service 
pipe to consider, located in grown-up 
areas with improvements completed or 
near completion. Most of the pipe was 
sized correctly, but the age varied all the 
way to 40 years. 

Therefore, the condition of the main 
was a big factor in the ultimate solution 
of the protection problem. The man- 
power required for this type of job was 
considerably more because every service 
had to have an insulating feature ahead 
of the meter in addition to insulating 
flanges to isolate the main into reason- 
ably sized sections. Also, because of the 
proximity of other utilities and lack of 
good coating on all of the pipe, more 
trouble could be expected from shorts, 
unknown contacts with water pipes, and 
other underground installations. 


Coordination difficult 


As expected when the program of pro- 
tecting the small distribution mains was 
embarked upon, difficulty was encoun- 
tered with coordinating the various 
phases of the job. Seven years of experi- 
ence, during which cathodic protection 
was applied to 1,884,660 feet of steel 
pipe out of the 15,000,000 feet men- 
tioned above, brought out the fact that 
our primary mistake was in attacking 
sections that were too large. Some of 
the individual projects involved as many 
as 3,200 meters. 

The installation work in customers’ 
homes which was done by fitters had to 
be sandwiched in with the other work 
load in the area, and while the actual 
time of installing the insulating coup- 
lings was not excessive, we encountered 
the usual problems incident to breaking 
into piping in older homes. As a result, 
it was difficult to coordinate the work be- 
ing done by the fitters with the installa- 
tion of the anodes by a private contractor. 

Efforts are now directed to small sec- 
tions at a time. As an example, if an ex- 
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tension is being made from an older sec- 
tion of the system, the insulating flange 
will not be located at the beginning of 
the new construction, but rather back on 
the old system at a strategic spot to in- 
clude two or three thousand feet of the 
old main with as many as 50 services. A 
better over-all job at less cost is accom- 
plished in this manner. 

By a careful choice of sections, the 
fitter's work can be spread over the com- 
pany, rather than on one local organiza- 
tion as it was when larger sections were 
worked. Also, the engineer finds it 
easier to do the field checking after the 
installation is in service, with the result 
that less time per unit i; required for a 
thorough job. This may not seem im- 
portant, but experience has established 
that the success of this type of operation 
is very dependent on the thoroughness 
of the field check; anything that can be 
done to simplify this operation is worth- 
while. 

The problem of stray current with its 
benefits as well as ill effects was not of 
first consideration, but it was of such 
magnitude that it could not be neglected. 
It had to be coordinated with all of the 
other corrosion mitigation work being 
done. The distribution system of the 
Northern Illinois Gas Co., bordering on 
the limits of Chicago, had practically no 
mechanical ties with other underground 
facilities inside of the city. 

For this reason, all of the stray cur- 
rents from street car lines operating in 
the fringe areas of the city had to be con- 
trolled without recourse to cooperative 
efforts of the street railways. ‘Where 
other underground facilities were in- 
volved with the same problem, such as 
oil lines, electric underground and tele- 
phone cables, tests were conducted 
jointly and effective controls were put 
in service by mutual agreement. 

Fortunately, the effects from fringe 
areas and suburban street car lines have 
about disappeared with the conversion 
to buses. However, three electric subur- 
ban lines are still operating, and offer 
serious problems of control for all un- 
derground structures outside of the city. 

This phase of corrosion control has to 
be kept under close observation continu- 
ally to adjust for changes not only at the 
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source, but changes caused by improve. 
ments and additions to the company’s 
gas system and the systems of those with 
whom the cooperative efforts were made 

A word about the personnel required 
to carry out the program just outlined, 
Our corrosion engineering organization 
is a section of a centralized engineering 
department which performs all the ep. 
gineering functions of the company. 

At present, the corrosion organization 
consists of a corrosion engineer, assisted 
by three engineers, two non-technical 
men, and a clerk. One engineer devotes 
his entire time to the problems of main 
replacements; it is his responsibility to 
evaluate and make studies and recom. 
mendations on all replacements te. 
quested by the operating organization, 
A second engineer is occupied full time 
with the operation and maintenance of 
rectifiers and drainage switches, making 
all necessary field checks of such installa. 
tions to determine the effectiveness of 
their operation. A third engineer handles 
all of the design problems involved with 
cathodic application to new construction 
and to old distribution supply mains and 
systems. 


Use special truck 


The corrosion section has under its 
direction a truck fully equipped and 
manned to make installations of anodes, 
rectifiers, ground beds, and insulating 
flanges. One of the non-technical men 
referred to above is assigned primarily 
to the activities of this truck and crew. 

The second non-technical assistant fol- 
lows up on‘all anode installations on 
new construction and makes the first 
check in the field after construction to 
determine whether the installation is op- 
erating as designed. The clerk keeps all 
office records and maps up to date and 
assists in the routine designation of ca- 
thodic requirements on new construc 
tion. 

The problem of checking the opera 
tion of anodes periodically (about every 
two years) has been solved by placing 
this work in the hands of the leak in- 
spectors of the operating organization. 
Some consideration was given to orgaf- 
izing a group in the corrosion engineet- 
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ing section to do this work, but since 
leak inspectors covered this very terri- 
tory on their patrols and already had the 
necessaty transportation, it was decided 
to provide them with the necessary 

ipment and training to take the read- 
ings. This has the added advantage of 
maintaining the interest of the operating 
forces in the cathodic protection facili- 
ties located in their area. 

Eight years of experience is not sufh- 
cent to make a definite statement as to 
the effectivenss of the protection being 
provided for new distribution construc- 
tion. A thorough check made recently 
with the operating forces and the leak 
records revealed that failures on new 
construction due to corrosion are not oc- 
curring today as they were when coating 
alone was the only protection. It is rea- 
sonable then to conclude that the small 
expenditure being made on new con- 
struction for the added protection of a 
cathodic application is justified. 

Experience bears out the fact that cor- 


rosion can be arrested on bare or poorly 
coated steel mains located in rural areas 
by the use of rectifiers. Even though the 
job of cathodic protection is not quite 
comparable to that applied on a new 
main, it still is economically sound to ap- 
ply cathodic protection to any steel main 
is this category which is in reasonably 
good condition and of sufficient capacity. 
No set formula can be applied univers- 
ally to arrive at a decision; each case 
must be considered on its own merits 
and judged according to its particular 
location and condition. 

Cathodic protection systems for dis- 
tribution within town boundaries and in 
built up areas are relatively easy to de- 
sign, but difficult to accomplish with any 
degree of speed. The work load of the 
fitter organization must be taken into ac- 
count when planning any program. Field 
checking such an installation after com- 
pletion is considerably more difficult and 
time consuming, but absolutely necessary 
to assure success. Costs are higher than 


they are on new work; yet the savings 
made on fixed charges, by adding only a 
few years to the life of the main and 
services involved, should more than pay 
for the total cost of their cathodic pro- 
tection. 

Stray currents may very well be con- 
sidered as “free protection” only if they 
are constantly kept under control. Fortu- 
nately, instruments and equipment to 
adequately do the job are now available. 
All that is required is the know-how 
which stems from experience. 

The engineering required for design- 
ing cathodic protection on new construc- 
tion is almost routine if all facilities are 
coated. Engineering personnel for ca- 
thodic protection work (other than new 
construction) should be geared to the 
size and type of the system involved and 
to the urgency of application. Based on 
our Own experience, an approximate eés- 
timate of engineering personnel required 
is one engineer and one nontechnical as- 
sistant for every 100,000 meters. 





Industrial gas school|___ 
(Continued from page 30) 
Continental Equipment Co., Coraopolis, 

Pennsylvania. 

O. M. Olsen, Sellers Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 

R. J. Reed, The North American 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 

R. J. Ruff, Catalytic Combustion 
Corp., Detroit. 

F. C. Schaefer, American Gas Furnace 
Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

H. M. Short, Aluminum Company of 


America, Pittsburgh. 

John E. Wakefield, Maxon Premix 
Burner Co., Muncie, Indiana. 

A. W. Weber, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


From one of the leading dealers will 
come Herman “‘Bud’’ Koester, Jr., of W. 
Wirt Young & Associates Inc., Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., and a former member 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, now a consultant, A. D. Fry- 
dendall, will again address the students. 

A program has already been mailed 


setting forth the details of the course, 
registration blank and all other pertinent 
information regarding fee, hotel accom- 
modations and other news of interest to 
the prospective students. 

The registration for the 1955 school 
will be limited to 150 students and the 
deadline for registration is set for April 
27. Due to the popularity of these in- 
dustrial schools it is advisable to get res- 
ervations in early to assure being in- 
cluded in the 1955 Industrial Gas 
School. 





NEGA unit sponsors service supervisors 


servicing supervisors. The Commercial- 


ew England Gas Association’s Service 
Coordinating Council, formed in the 
Spring of 1954, is chalking up a year of 
ptogress—including promotion of closer 
understanding between New England 
utility appliance service supervisors and 
tepresentatives of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in the area. 

The council’s most important activity 
has been the preparation of a curriculum 
for a training school which was held at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute on 
April 6-8. The school marked the first 
time a NEGA unit sponsored a training 
school designed specifically for appliance 
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Heating-Industrial division, however, 
has held many training schools at the 
Polytechnic Institute, and is holding an- 
other one on April 4-6, immediately pre- 
ceding the SCC school. 

Much careful thought went into plan- 
ning the program for the new school so 
that it would prove of maximum value. 
As a result, the course incorporated a 
cross-section of the fundamental infor- 
mation essential for appliance servicing 
supervisors, with special reference -to 
training activities. 


school 


On Wednesday, April 6, the day when 
the schools were in joint session, two im- 
portant presentations were made on sub- 
jects which recognized the close afhilia- 
tion of service, public relations and sales. 
These presentations were made by Virgil 
L. Rankin, management public relations 
consultant, Boston, and John J. Quinn, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company. Mr. Ran- 
kin’s topic was ‘‘Creating Bad Public Re- 
lations’, while Mr. Quinn spoke on 
“What's With You—Is Your Slip Show- 
ing?’’. 











Regional associations 
(Continued from page 16) 


for one, believe it may well be the single 
most important activity we carry on. 

Do you realize the PAR Plan now is 
in its second decade of successful exist- 
ence? And while the formula for sup- 
port is not easy to fit to everyone’s needs, 
I feel that the formula as revised this 
year is the best we could expect to be 
able to develop in view of the many 
problems which had to be met. At least 
the plan now provides a much wider 
basis of selectivity to the subscribing 
company. 

In 1954 many people talked in a dis- 
couraged vein because we did not raise 
enough money to cover the enlarged 
PAR budget. But do you realize that in 
1954 we raised more money than in any 
previous year? What is so wrong about 
that ? 

I am convinced this program is en- 
titled to wider support and I believe our 
industry will follow through. 


PAR goal 

This year’s goal is $2,360,000 from 
utilities, with an additional $300,000 
for pipeline research. We even hope that 
some of the pipeline companies will see 
their way to supporting PAR over and 
beyond the pipeline research portion of 
the program. 

Under the PAR research program our 
own laboratories and those of outside 
organizations will continue to seek im- 
proved methods of producing and utiliz- 
ing gas. I will not try even to touch upon 
the 50 research projects that make up 
this program. But I do wish to say that 
as a part of our over-all review of internal 
operations we intend that our research 
program shall stand the scrutiny of real- 
istic appraisal and reappraisal from time 
to time. 

We all talk about the weather but no 
one does anything about it. In the gas 
industry we all talk about air condition- 
ing, but all to few of us appear to do 


much about it. Of course, this is due to 
a variety of reasons, some of them prob- 
ably valid. 

But I am encouraged by current de- 
velopments. Servel has set up a new or- 
ganization which it believes can get 
more results. Air conditioning has come 
of age in our PAR research program. 
Direct supervision of a special task force 
comprised of the chairman of the Gen- 
eral Research Planning Committee and 
the heads of four research committees is 
being given to the work. Two qualified 
research corporations made independent 
studies and analyses of all present knowl- 
edge of air conditioning. Reports from 
these analyses have been published. 

In addition to the funds A. G. A. is 
devoting to air conditioning research sev- 
eral manufacturers, including Bryant, 
Carrier, Servel and Coleman, are invest- 
ing hundreds of thousands of their own 
dollars in this field. 

At the annual convention in Atlantic 
City last October, President Eacker had 
the pleasure of presenting special award 
certificates to 13 companies that had 
made outstanding records in accident 
prevention. He also presented 67 other 
companies with certificates of merit for 
having reduced accident frequency rates 
more than 25 percent during the previ- 
ous year. 

At A. G. A. we have a full time safety 
consultant, who is doing a fine job in 
promoting accident prevention programs 
among our companies. He has visited 
with you in New England, and is avail- 
able at all times to help you with your 
problems. I sincerely hope that when 
the awards are next made, possibly at 
our 1955 Annual Convention in Los 
Angeles, that I will have the honor of 
presenting New England companies with 
some of the meritorious awards. 

Public safety is another field in which 
we have much to do to assure both the 
public and insurance carriers of the 
safety of our operations. At our A. G. A. 
Laboratories in Los Angeles and Cleve- 
land approximately 5,600 different mod- 


els of appliances were tested last year ty 
insure their safety, durability and efh. 
ciency. The Seal of Approval of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories is a great cop. 
sumer certification. How easy it is to for. 
get the great work that has been done ip 
that field since 1926—something really 
unique in industry and of which we 
should be proud. 

And in speaking of safety, after two 
years of hard work, a gas industry sub. 
committee has formulated a Code for 
Pressure Piping which has met the ap- 
proval of American Standards Associa. 
tion Sectional Committee B31.1. This 
code now awaiting final adoption by 
ASA is a safety code covering all trans. 
mission and distribution piping. When 
adopted and published it will further 
strengthen the belief of the public in the 
safety of the gas transmission and distti- 
bution lines. If you think that result just 
happened you have been out of touch 
with the tremendous time and effort and 
compromise which has gone into that 
end result. 


Coordinate PR 


Finally, while I do not want to point 
up the obvious, I would be derelict if 
I failed to pinpoint what A. G. A. is do- 
ing in the field of public relations. Not 
all it might be? Not aimed at particular 
targets, you may prefer? Perhaps! But it 
does merit your support. This program 
is designed to help gas utilities at the 
local level. It is being coordinated with 
the programs initiated at the national 
level by the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation, and by GAMA. How-to-do-it 
publications, local level news stories, at- 
ticles covering the gas industry for com- 
pany publications—these are a few of 
the services now being rendered. Your 
help and guidance will make this pro- 
gram more effective. Try it out by letting 
the Association know about any public 
relations problems you may have and 
also of your achievements. Your expeti- 
ence can help other companies. 





Meter repair 


(Continued from page 11) 





meter repair here, cleaning being done 
previously by wire brush and scraper. 
Liquid cleaning was considered but 
ruled out in favor of sand blasting. 
Results to date have been very good both 
as to quality and time required for clean- 


50 








ing. After blasting, the meter is con- 
veyed to the de-topping benches where 
the tops are removed and the bolt-up 
types disassembled. 

The tin meters are then placed on one 
conveyor and the bolt-ups on another. 
These two conveyors, which are under- 
neath another conveyor, supply the re- 
pair benches, which are in two parallel 
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rows, tin meter repair on one side and 
bolt-up meter repair on the other. 
After repair, both types of meters are 
placed on the upper conveyor and 
carried to the testing and proving 
benches. Here they are first leak-tested at 
one pound pressure registered on a watet 
column for ten minutes. If no variation 
shows on the water column the meter is 
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dassed gas tight. 
The meter is then proved on bell-type 
ers and tested for low rate of flow 
by passing a very small volume of air 
through the meter. To ensure air ts flow- 
ing at all times, a bubble jar is used as an 
indicator. After testing, the tin meters 
are topped, the bolt-up meters wired for 
sealing, all tested under water for leaks 
and sent to the government prover. 

The last operation, painting, employs 
, method not previously used in meter 
shops. An overhead conveyor carries the 
meters through an open tank where 
paint is continuously poured over them. 
This pouring process is a modification 
of the dipping method but eliminates 
the buoyance problem inherent in sub- 
merging tin meters. The rate of the con- 


veyor is timed so that the meters are dry 
when the cycle is completed. The meters 
are now ready for shipment. 

A great deal of work was entailed in 
preparing the new records made neces- 
sary by the change but all meter data is 
now stamped on IBM tabulating cards 
and closer control is possible. In order 
to determine which meters are due for 
recall, it is only necessary to feed the 
cards into the machine and the answer is 
available in minutes. 

While the central repair shop has not 
been in operation long enough to give a 
true indication of costs, it has so far 
shown that better control of costs, 
methods and records are obtainable than 
when small local repair centers were 
used. 





Industrial relations 


(Continued from page 18) 


basic industries where there was history of 
plant-wide units. 

The Board states its position in connection 
with election petitions filed by Local 135 of 
AFL's Teamsters, and CIO’s Utility Workers 
for severance of units from a broad bargaining 
unit at the Public Service Company of Indiana, 
which operates across the state. 

The Teamsters sought an election among 
stockmen and stockmen-drivers while the Util- 
ity Workers wanted a vote among generating 
employees. Currently, Local 1393 of AFL’s 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ets is bargaining agent for an over-all unit of 
the Indiana utility's employees, including the 
stockmen sought by the Teamsters, and some 
of the generating workers covered in the Util- 
ity Workers’ petition. 

The Teamsters contended that the stockmen 
represented the kind of ‘functionally distinct, 
homogeneous group of employees” called for 
under the American Potash rule as represent- 
ing “an appropriate departmental unit’ that 
could be severed from the broad bargaining 
unit. The Utility Workers made the same 
claim about the generating employees. 

But the Board says in a unanimous decision, 
throwing out both petitions: “The reliance of 
the CIO and Teamsters on the American Pot- 
ath decision is misplaced. The Board’s policy 
that a system-wide unit in a public utility is the 
optimum appropriate unit, is a principle apart 
from the National Tube doctrine. Therefore, 
the American Potash decision, which sharply 
limited the application of that (National 
Tube) doctrine is not relevant to a determi- 
nation of the severance issue in this case 
which involves a public utility.” 

' Having disposed of the Utility Workers’ pe- 
tition for the generating workers, the Board 
then directs an election among them to decide 
whether they wished to be represented by the 
IBEW which, also, had filed for an election 
among employees in that classification it does 
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not now represent. (Cases Nos. 35-RC-1009, 
et al. Made public February 17, 1955.) 


Working foreman as a supervisor—The 
Board ruled that a working foreman is a 
supervisor under the Taft Act, and should 
be excluded from a bargaining unit of his 
subordinates, when it is evidenced that he 
(1) possesses authority to recommend merit 
increases, promotions and discharges, and (2) 
when he directs the work of other employees, 
with the authority to effect their discharge, 
to assign work to them and to grant them 
time off. (See Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Teamsters, AFL, et al.; NORB 
Case Nos. 5-RC-1407, 1408; November 17, 
1954.) 


Union assessment not dues—According to 
the NLRB, a quarterly assessment, levied by 
a union on its members at a meeting during 
which members agreed not to raise regular 
monthly dues, is not “‘periodic dues’ within 
the meaning of the NLRA union-shop pro- 
visions (Anaconda Copper Mining Co.). 
Threatening discharge for failure to pay this 
assessment is unlawful. 


Wage information for unions—When a 
union requests necessary information on in- 
dividual employees’ wages, the employer will 
have committed a refusal to bargain if he 
refuses to give it, even though some workers 
have expressly requested him not to reveal 
the information (Utica Observer). In ad- 
dition, the employer must run the risk of 
opening himself up to competitors’ piracy, 
and of offending employees (Boston Her- 
ald). 

The Board stated: “the employer was un- 
der a duty to supply the data on all of the 
employees, and not on just some of them as 
it did... . The right of a collective bar- 
gaining representative to wage data cannot 
be made contingent upon the consent of the 
individual employees, any more than it cam 
be made contingent upon the consent of any- 
one else.” 


1955 
APRIL 


12-14 °A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

14 «GAMA Sixth Annual Automatic 
Gas Range Conference, Hotel Pierre, 
New York, N. Y. 

12-15 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

18-19 °A. G. A. Residential Gas Section, 
Eastern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

19-21 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

20-22 Indiana Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, French Lick, Ind. 

25-27 *Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

25-27 National Conference of Electric 
and Gas Utility Accountants, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

27-28 °A. G. A. Research and Utilization 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


MAY 


1-4 *LPGA Annual Convention, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

9-4 °U. S. Chamber of Commerce, An- 
nual Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

9-6 °A. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

9-10 *A. G. A. Gas Supply, Transmission 
and Storage Conference, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

9-13 *National Restaurant Exposition, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

12-13 *Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

16-18 *Southern Gas Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

17-19 *Pennsylvania Gas Association, Po- 
cono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

23-24 A. G. A. Residential Gas Section 
New York-New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Conference, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

23-25 °A. G. A. Chemical, Engineering 
and Manufactured Gas Production 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 


5-9 *Canadian Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Sheraton Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

6-8 Institute of Appliance Manufac- 
turers, Annual Convention, Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
¢*Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada, Annual Meet- 
ing, Royal Connaught Hotel, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, Canada 





Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Industrial Sales Engineer—with twenty years’ 
experience in applications of gas and oil to 
various industrial and commercial processes. 
Executive and organization ability. Qualified 
heating engineer. Midwest area preferred. Will 
consider other territory. Presently available. 


Student Engineer—holder of BS from Punjab 
University and at present studying gas distri- 
bution and supply at Westminister Technical 
College in London. Wishes to gain practical ex- 

erience in U.S. and then plans to return to 
pees, eventually. (24) 1802. 


Experienced LP/or Utility Gas Operator—desir- 
ing position in expanding area where seasoned 
experience can be used to mutual benefit. 


Distribution Engineer—capable of planning and 
supervising the installation of gas mains. 
Competent and experienced in handling of 
maintenance of gas mains. Have knowledge of 
complete office procedure. Familiar with operat- 
ing methods, budgets, scheduling. 1804. 


Administrative Assistant—registered professional 
engineer with nine years’ diversified experi- 
ence assisting management of a natural gas 
holding company with its operational planning, 
regulatory hearings, rate investigations, and 
economic feasibility studies desires similar po- 
sition with progressive gas or combination 
company. Prefer Eastern location. 1 


Executive—unusually successful experience and 
broad background in all segments of company 
operations both as an operator and consultant. 

1 


Distribution Engineer—experienced in design 
and operation of natural gas distribution sys- 
tems desires position with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Graduate degree in business ad- 
ministration. Eight years’ engineering experi- 
ence with gas utility. 1807. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Test and Development Engineer—exceptional op- 
portunity for experienced test engineer offered 
by national manufacturer of domestic gas 
heating equipment. Duties involve product de- 
velopment and testing. Several years’ experi- 
ence and thorough knowledge of A. G. A. test- 
ing procedures required. 59. 

Heating, Ventilating, and Fuel Economy Engi- 
neer—qualified to evaluate commercial size 
heating and ventilating equipment and instal- 
lations and make cost analyses thereof. Be- 
ginning salary approximately $5,900. 0760. 

Business Manager—with medium-sized Mid- 
Western utility, serving approximately 140,000 
gas and water meters. Must be capable of coor- 
dinating and supervising General Accounting, 
Auditing, Consumer’s Accounting and Pur- 
chasing departments. Will be responsible for 
establishing accounting controls, budgets, pro- 
cedures, etc. in connection with entire opera- 
tion of company. Degree in Accounting neces- 
sary. Must be in good physical condition. we 


Distribution Engineers—a prominent midwestern 
utility has immediate need for Gas Distribu- 
tion Engineers. Must be a college graduate 
with experience in distribution engineering 
and operations. Your reply should include 
age, experience and salary requirements. All 
replies will be held confidential. 0762. 


Gas Meter Engineer—experienced in g 
testing and maintenance of displace: 
orifice meters. Opening is with s¢ 
growing, midwestern utility serving | 
customers. Good opportunity for ady: 
Give details of experience, education 
sonal data. 0763. 


Salesmen—experienced in sales and se 
and air conditioning equipment. Me 
New York area. Must have own car, 
resume. 0764 


Gas Plant Engineer—short term overseas 
ment on staff of American consulting fi 
survey and report on proposed improvemes 
two municipal gas plants. 0765, 


Accounting Specialist—to assist controligp 
large natural gas company in West. C.P.A 7 
counting degree and 10 years’ 
the gas business preferred. Age 30-40, 7 
have analytical and research ability, 
involves special problems, i.e., budgets,y 
rate cases, tax matters, etc. Excellent s 
tunity for advancement in expanding ce 
Salary open. Liberal employee bene D 
Submit details about self, past exp 
and approximate salary expected. 07 


Manufacturers Representatives—to handle} 
plete line of furnaces. This is one of the 
ing, old established manufacturers in the | 
ness. Preferred and ptotected territories) 
Only qualified aggressive sales reprem 
tives wanted. Give full references and 
rience in reply. 0767. 


Industrial Sales Engineer—with New York: 
representative, industrial gas equipm it, 
25-32. Experience with utility or gas equip 
manufacturer preferable but not nece 
Submit resume. 0768. : 





Facts and figures 


(Continued from page 14) 


load represents a desirable feature. Elec- 
tric dryer shipments during 1954 also 
attained 662,000 units, up 23.0 percent 
over last year. 

The accompanying table presents sta- 
tistics on national shipments of dryers, 
annually since 1947. During 1954 there 
were 2.8 electric dryers shipped for each 
gas dryer, an improvement over 1953 
when the ratio of electric dryer ship- 
ments to gas dryer shipments was 3.4. 

Appliance data relate to manufac- 
turers’ shipments of the entire industry 
compiled by the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Industry-wide 


electric appliance statistics are based on 
data compiled by the National Electric 
Manufacturers’ Association and are re- 
printed by GAMA in their releases. 
Gas utility and pipeline sales to ulti- 
mate consumers during November were 
up 10.0 percent, rising from 6.6 billion 
therms in January, 1954 to 7.2 billion 
therms in the current January. The in- 
creased sales are partly attributable to 
the growing number of gas utility cus- 
tomers. The gas utility and pipeline in- 
dustry was serving approximately 27.9 
million customers with either natural, 
manufactured or mixed gas and an ad- 
ditional 260,000 customers with lique- 
fied petroleum gas distributed through 
utility gas mains. This was 960,000 cus- 


tomers more than was served a yeat 
Another factor contributing to the 
crease in sales was the colder weathe 
perienced throughout most of the ¢ ‘ 
try and the effect upon the 14 a 
homes heated with gas as compared 
the 12.9 million homes heated 4 
ago. Industrial production as measiif 
by the Federal Reserve Board Index 
131, up 4.8 percent over January, ¥ 
In line with the increased industrial 
tivity, sales of gas to industrial consti 
ers during the current month increase 
7.8 percent over the comparable moni 
last year. The January index of total gis 
utility and pipeline sales is 206.0 (194% 
1949 = 100). S 





Customers, sales up 
(Continued from page 23) 

the largest percentage increase being 
18.6 percent in the commercial category. 
Increases of 15.4 and 10.1 percent were 
attributable to the residential and 
dustrial categories, respectively. Increases 
were due to greater consumption of gas 
and, in some measure, to increased rates 
instituted by utilities. 

Prices paid by residential consumers 
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for gas, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, rose 12.4 percent since 
1945, based on a constant amount of gas 
consumption. On the other hand, dur- 
ing this same period the index of con- 
sumer prices for all goods and services 
purchased by households increased 49.2 
percent, or more than four times as 
much. Increased gas rates are due pri- 
marily to higher cost of gas from sup- 
pliers, and a general rise in operating 
costs and taxes of the distributing com- 


panies. The former reflects increased) 
field prices of natural gas, resulting fom 
higher exploration costs, increased — 
mission costs and increased de 

for gas. 

To meet the ever-growing inal 
the nation, large construction prom 
have necessarily been undertaken at @ 
higher price levels currently in exist 
thereby creating higher fixed 
which must be recovered in gas price 
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